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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Having recently installed additional equipment we are now able to 
accommodate more libraries with our famous ‘‘Universal Re-dindings.’’ 


Our reputation has been established by quality work and SPEEDY 
delivery. If you are tired of having 15% of your books laying in the 
bindery it will pay you to get in touch with us, as we operate the 

“‘qworld s greatest economic bookbindery’ with a capacity of two million 
volumes per year, and can serve you to your satisfaction. All orders 
given attention whether large or small. 


We specialize in reproducing bindings for rare volumes. Holliston 
cloth and buckrams used. 


Send us a copy of a 12mo book today to rebind as a sample. 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING SYNDICATE 
1512-14-16-18-20 N. 13th STREET PHILADELPHIA 





“The All-American bookbindery’’ 
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PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE. 





Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, English books are supplied as easily as American, and duty-free. 


The stock of our Retail Store is available for library orders and includes books 
of every description. 


All orders, large or small, are handled quickly, intelligently, and accurately, and 
our prices will be found satisfactory. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Lib 
Putnams Library Department 


Just West of Sth Avenue 
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NEW CROWELL JUVENILES 


Net $1.60 








WORK-A-DAY HEROES—By Chelsea C. Fraser. 


Full of thrillers that are true. With 8 illustrations. 








SECRETS OF THE EARTH—By Chelsea C. Fraser. Net $1.60 
A popular story of the wonders of geology. With 8 illustrations. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN INVENTIONS—By Inez N. McFee. Net $1.60 
A book that will cause a patriotic thrill. With 8 illustrations. 


FAMOUS DOGS IN FICTION—Edited by J. Walker McSpadden. Net $1.60 
A unique collection of famous tales. With 7 illustrations. 


SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK—Edited by G. A. E. Sims. Net $1.25 


A gift book for boys and girls. Six illustrations in color. 


TISS, A LITTLE ALPINE WAIF—By Johanna Spyri. Net $ .90 
A story of child life in the Alps. Frontispiece in color. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JANE—By Gene Stone. Net $1.35 


One of the charming ‘Sage Brush Stories.” Four illustrations in color. 


A TREASURY OF MYTHS—By Inez N. McFee. Net $ .75 
A splendid first book on mythology. With 4 illustrations in color. 
A TREASURY OF FLOWER STORIES—By Inez N. McFee. Net $ .75 


Will teach a deeper appreciation of flowers. With 4 illustrations in 


color. 


A TREASURY OF INDIAN TALES—By Clara K. Bayliss Net $ .75 
The author has had unusual opportunities to obtain this material. Four 
illustrations in color. 


AESOP’S FABLES—lIllustrated by Noble. 
With 8 color plates and 100 drawings in pen-and-ink. 


THE STORY OF BOBBY COON—By Crawford N. Bourgholtzer. 
A droll tale. Four illustrations in color. 


Net $2.00 


Net $ .90 





Net $2.00 


OUR FRIENDS AT THE FARM—By E. C. Davies. 
With 12 color illustrations. 


A big picture-book. 


Net $2.50 
With 4 illustrations in color. 


Net $1.60 


ALL ABOUT PETS—By Lilian Gask. 


Stories of dogs, cats, squirrels, goats, etc. 


WELSH FAIRY TALES—By William E. Griffis. 
A brand-new book of stories. With 4 illustrations in color. 


BLUEBERRY BEAR’S NEW HOME—By J. L. Sherard. Net $ .90 


One of the most diverting of bruins. With 4 illustrations in color. 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, Publishers - New York 
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NEW BOOKS FOR OLD 




















One expensive picture book wil! do the work of two or 
three if worn-out copies are rehabilitated in our Children’s 
Scrapbooks. Price 17c up. Write us or see catalog No. 24 
for particulars . 

GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
























For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 


Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 













































QUALIT Y———_SERVICE 
It is poor economy to get anything but the best in Library Binding. 
Our Experience, Expert Service, the use of the Best of materials the market 
affords, gives our work a quality of its own, in fact, the best to be had. Samples bound 
free of charge. 


Write for prices. 


“Wagencoord +p. 


Library Bookbinders :: “Our binding outwears the book” :: Lansing, Mich. 
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Chivers’ Bindings 


For more than thirty-five years we have continuously bound NEW and 
OLD books for Public Libraries. 

Chivers’ bindings have won recognition because of their strength, flexi- 
bility and lasting qualities. 

The books we bind will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough 
for service, thus effecting for the Library a saving of time, money and effort. 

We supply NEW books bound in one or other of our three methods: 
viz.—half leather—full buckram, or publishers’ covers, strongly reinforced. 








During 1921 we propose to issue frequent lists of new, worth-while 
fiction and juveniles, carefully selected and specially priced. We will be glad 
to send copies to Libraries on request. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities. We specialize in library service. 





the first wholesale 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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Try this eraser test 
on your catalog cards 


Take one of your catalog cards. Write on it in ink. 
Then rub out. Write on it again. If the ink blurs, it 
means that the card will not stand up under constant 
daily fingering. 

If the ink does not blur, it proves that you have a card 
made of the same quality all the way through; a card 
made from finest quality rag stock only—probably a 
Library Standard card. 


Library Standard cards will withstand the eraser test 
until worn through. Put them to this or any other test. 
It will prove to you what many libraries, including the 
Library of Congress, have learned from experience— 
that Library Standard cards are one quality all the way 
through. That is why, in actual use, they have given 
service for 25 years. 


LibrafyiBireau 


Technical library Sy Steel bookstack 
KA Museum cases 


furniture and supplies 
unded V6 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal St. 6 North Michigan Av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarter 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Grea! Iritain and France 
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The American Library in Paris, Ine. 


By WILLIAM N. C. CARLTON 


T HE subject of the American Library in Paris 
is one in which many members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association are keenly interested in 
view of the intimate relationship existing be- 
tween the American Library and our Association 
which created it in Paris during the war ser- 
vice period, and last year deeded it as a free 
gift to the patriotic and far sighted men and 
women there who were loath to see such a valu- 
able collection dismantled when its original 
reason for being had ceased. 

The principal facts regarding the Library as 
it is to-day may be briefly summarized. It is 
owned and controlled by a Society incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware under the name of 
the American Library in Paris, Incorporated. 
The membership of this Society is constituted 
as follows: 

A. Patrons: being all persons who have 
contributed 5000 francs or more to the funds 
of the Corporation. 

B. Lire Mempsers: all persons who have 
contributed 2000 francs. 

C. ANNUAL MEMBERs: all persons who pay an 
initial fee of 100 francs and annual dues of 
100 francs. 

D. The American Library Association. 

The immediate direction of the Library is in 
the hands of a Board of fifteen Trustees, ten 
of whom are elected by the members of the 
Society, and five appointed by the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. Nine members must be 
American citizens. The Librarian is nominated 
by the A. L. A., but the nomination must be 
approved by the Board of Trustees. 

The Library may be freely used by all who 
come to it, but a nominal charge is made for 
the privilege of borrowing books. The present 
charges are: 20 francs per annum for the use 
of one borrower’s card, 40 francs for two cards, 
50 frances for three cards, 60 franes for four 
cards, and 70 francs for five cards, which is the 


“Abridged from a paper read before the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Library Institute, April 
29, 1921. 


Recently Director, American Library in Paris, Inc. 


maximum number allowed a subscriber. There 
are now about +,000 persons who are card 
holders and the circulation averages from 
10,000 to 11,000 volumes per month. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of main- 
taining the Library on its present scale will be 
from 250,000 to 300,000 francs a year, and the 
Trustees and members are making every effort 
to secure an endowment sufficient to produce 
this income. The indications are that the 
greater part of the sum required must be raised 
in the United States and the Trustees are plan- 
ning the formation of an American Committee 
with headquarters in New York City to aid 
them in this endeavor. 

There is a widespread interest in the institu- 
tion thruout Paris, especially in French official. 
literary and educational circles, as is evidenced 
by the fact that a most distinguished group of 
Frenchmen gladly consented to become members 
of an Advisory Council and sponsor it before 
the French public. Among these were: Ex 
President Raymond Poincaré, Marshals Joffre. 
Foch and Lyautey, M. René Viviani and Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant; Henri Bergson, Paul 
Bourget, Emile Boutroux, M. Brieux. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, and Marcel Prévost, all members of 
the French Academy; Alfred Croiset Levy-Bruh] 
and Camille Saint Saéns, members of the Insti- 
tute of France, and André Tardieu. the well- 
known member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Whether or not a sufficient endowment fund 
can be raised is a question that must be left for 
the future to decide. Here I wish only to dis- 
cuss the general questions: Is there a public for 
an American Library in Paris? Are the needs 
and character of this public of a kind to justify 
the effort to secure a permanent endowment suf 
ficient to maintain and increase such a Library ? 
What should be the fundamental aims and pu 
poses of such a Library ? 

There is a curious divergence of opinion as 
to the number of British and Americans who are 
more or less permanent residents of Paris. No 
satisfactory official statistics exist covering this 
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point. After careful comparison of the data 
available I am of opinion that a conservative 
estimate would place the number between 20,000 
and 25,000 persons. Broadly speaking the li- 
brary needs of these persons run parallel to 
those of an American community of the same 
size. Among the clearly defined groups now 
making active use of the collection are (1) offi- 
cers and employees of the British and American 
Embassies and the governmental commissions 
engaged in clearing up and liquidating war-time 
activities; (2) the personnel of welfare organiza- 
tions like the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., ete.; (3) 
the employees of the American and English 
banks, commercial houses, and industrial cor- 
porations which have large branch establish- 
ments in or near Paris; (4) English speaking 
students in the university and other educational 
institutions; (5) newspaper correspondents, 
translators and writers resident in Paris; (6) 
tourists who have sufficient time to do some 


reading or studying; and (7) the wives and chil- 
dren of the officials and business men residents 
here. 

The French clientéle comprises: (1) students 
and teachers of English in the lycées and normal 
schools; (2) university professors and students 


whose courses are concerned with English and 
American History, Literature, Language, etc.; 
(3) journalists, translators, and men of letters: 
and (4) an increasing number of French men 
and women who read English and are desirous 
of informing themselves on current events and 
tendencies in the English-speaking world. 

During 1920 the character of the books circu- 
lated followed much the same lines as those of 
the average public library at home. As usual 
fiction and juveniles were in the lead, their num- 
bers representing some 70 per cent of the total 
circulated. History and literature were next 
in rank, with philosophy, travel, biography, soci- 
ology and useful arts following in substantial 
proportions. 

No statistics are kept of the reference use of 
the collection. From the close personal observa- 
tion I have made of this side of the library’s 
activities, I am convinced that the services it is 
rendering are extremely valuable, that they reach 
a very appreciative and important audience, and 
that it is in this direction that the French stu- 
dents, teachers, literary workers and readers are 
making the most constant and effective use of 
the Library. It is here also that the differences 
hetween American and European methods of 
service are very clearly marked and receive the 
warmest praise from those to whom our prac- 
tices are a revelation. 

It may then be confidently stated that there 
is a definite public in Paris which needs the 
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service an efficient American public library can 
render, which is already using the present col- 
lection actively and seriously and whose de- 
mands and requirements are increasing in num- 
ber and variety every day. French, British, and 
Americans of all classes, vocations, and inter- 
ests form naturally the bulk of this public, but 
it also includes a not insignificant number of 
students of many other European nationalities. 
Probably never before in history has European 
interest in America, American ideals and ten- 
dencies, and American current events, been so 
keen and searching as it is to-day, and the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris, Inc., is at this moment 
perhaps the most effective means of responding 
to this interest that the Continent affords. But 
its collections and administrative facilities repre- 
sent only the nucleus or the beginnings of what 
they ought to be if a really adequate response 
is to be made to this clearly evident European 
need and desire for an authoritative, and disin- 
terested source of information regarding the 
English-speaking world. 

Just as a fundamental rule of rhetoric pre- 
scribes that a discourse should be adapted to the 
time, place and audience for which it is intended, 
so the primary purposes and objects of a library 
should be dictated and conditioned by the char- 
acter and needs of its known and potential users. 
In the case of the American Library in Paris its 
audience divides easily into certain well-defined 
categories: (1) our old friend the so-called “gen- 
eral public”; (2) journalists, men of letters, 
publicists, and public officials; (3) teachers and 
students of all ranks from the elementary school 
to the University; (1) trained specialists and in- 
vestigators working independently or as graduate 
students and professors in the University and 
other higher institutions of learning. 

Under these circumstances and assuming a 
steady growth and development of the library 
during the next fifty years, I should recommend 
that the Trustees of the Paris Library take as 
its working models such institutions as the pres- 
ent New York and Boston Public Libraries. Its 
program then would be: (1) The gathering of 
a carefully selected, well-balanced circulating 
collection representing all subjects of legitimate 
human interest: (2) The concurrent development 
of a fine Reference or Reading Room collection 
similar to those in Bates Hall, the New York 
Public Library, and the Library of Congress: 
(3) The securing thru gift, bequest, or separate 
endowment of special colleciions on subjects 
within its defined scope, collections so complete 
or representative that they would provide ade- 
quately for advanced investigation and original 
research. 
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Further, save for necessary reference books 
and the customary tools of research, I would, for 
a long time to come, restrict the acquisitions of 
the library to printed books in the English lan- 
guage, illustrating, recording, documenting, re- 
lating to and treating of the origin, progress, 
institutions, history, arts, sciences, characteristics, 
and ideals of the English-speaking peoples and 
their contribution to what we call modern civili- 
zation. 

The governing purpose of the directorate and 
of all benefactors should be to make an addition 
to the intellectual resources of Paris and France, 
and not a duplication of any institution or book 
collection large or small already existing on 
the Continent. The libraries of Paris are mag- 
nificently equipped with books and manuscripts 
in ancient and modern languages on a wide 
variety of subjects, but their resources in books 
in English are notably weak and insufficient. I 
have made earnest inquiry to assure myself of 
the truth of this last statement and French 
scholars and librarians of the highest authority 
assure me that it is so. The funds of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and the Library of the 
Sorbonne are utterly insufficient to provide an 
adequate representation of even the current 
book production of Great Britain and the United 
States and there is not the slightest prospeci that 
this condition will improve within a generation 
or two. 

The existence in Paris of a fine general and 
special library of works in English on the sub- 
jects above referred to would fill a want now 
acutely felt and increase the educational re- 
sources of this great center of learning. Its 
mere presence here would stimulate the study 
of our history and institutions as no other sin- 
gle thing could do, and students would be at- 
tracted to it from all parts of Europe and the 
Near East. The results of their studies, dis- 
seminated thru books, reviews, newspaper arti- 
cles, lectures and teaching could not fail to 
result in a far greater and better understanding 
of the English-speaking races than exists to-day. 
Such a gift to France would be both practical 
and idealistic. It would be as unique of its kind 
as the Statue of Liberty given us by France 
was, and as symbolic within its own sphere. I 
am fully aware of the fact that such a plan as 
I have sketched would be very costly, but I am 
unwilling to believe that the cost factor alone 
would cause its failure or be the reason for 
disapproving it. 

As a member of the American Library Associ- 
ation I should hope that the methods of admin- 
istration, technical processes and spirit of un- 





selfish public service that characterize our li- 
braries at home would always be represented 
and exemplified by the Paris Library both for 
its own success and welfare and for the library 
world of Europe to visit and study as a model. 
Its Director and principal Heads of Departments 
should be products of American library train- 
ing and experience. To represent properly A. 
L. A. standards, its professional staff even now 
should comprise (1) Director, (2) Head of Cir- 
culation Department, (3) Reference Librarian, 
(4) Chief Cataloger and Classifier, (5) Chil- 
dren’s Librarian. The best qualified one of 
these four chiefs might well perform the duties 
of Assistant Librarian if that position should 
be necessary. But each one of them ought to 
be a real expert in his special work and togethe: 
they should be able to train thoroly all othe: 
assistants the Library might require. Collec- 
tively also, this expert group could be organized 
into a little teaching staff conducting a train 
ing class for candidates for the library service. 
and for a limited number of others, English. 
American, or foreign who might desire a brie! 
course of systematic instruction in library work 
and practice. I wish that in some way an «1 
rangement might be worked out whereby unde: 
the sponsorship of the A. L. A. a highly trained 
personnel and adequate salaries for these five 
pivotal positions might be guaranteed to the 
Trustees of the American Library in Paris. Such 
a connection would seem to me to be the most 
logical and fitting way in which the constitu 
tional relationship of the A. L. A. to the Paris 
Library might be maintained and our profes- 
sional interest conserved. 

With such a staff acting as intermediaries 
numerous reciprocal services could be rendered 
American and European libraries and other in- 
stitutions of learning. Arrangements could be 
made for the photographing of books and manu- 
scripts, for international loans, the establish- 
ment of closer relations between libraries and 
dealers and publishers, inspection of collections 
offered for sale, etc. The experience of the past 
year shows that there is ample opportunity here 
to supply to European inquirers varied and im- 
portant information regarding American publi- 
cations of every sort, and our American corre- 
spondence shows similar needs at home regard- 
ing European books and periodicals.  Libra- 
rians and educational officials come to examine 
the catalogs, the system of classification, book 


cards, shelf marks, steel stacks, etc., to inquire 


how to obtain Government and State publica- 
tions, the publications of American Universi 
ties, etc. The range of inquiry seems infinite. 
The opportunity for a bureau of information 
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is wide open and gaping. All these things 
could be fulfilled and accomplished if only 
the requisite personnel in number and quality 
and adequate financial means were at hand. 
Altho to some the idea may seem to have a 
too commercial tinge, | should also much like 
to see one or two rooms of the Library building 
fitted up for the systematic and attractive dis- 
play of typical American Library furniture and 
equipment, and representative exhibits of the 
standard sets, series, and chief publications of 
the leading American publishers. If they will 
pardon my using their names in this public way 
| should like, for example, to see installed in 
these rooms sample sections of the Art Metal, 
Borden, Library Bureau, and Snead stacks; ex- 
hibition cases containing sanrples of Gaylord 
Brothers’ many and valuable library aids, labor 
saving devices, pamphlet holders, etc. And, on 
the shelves of the sample stacks I should like to 
see displayed exhibition sets of the standard 
educational series published by Scribners, the 
Century Co., Appleton, Houghton Mifflin, Ginn 
and Co., Heath and Co., the American Book Com- 
pany; a set of all the editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary from the twenty-five cent issue up to the 
Unabridged; the same for the Standard Diction- 
ary; sets of our leading American encyclopedias: 
the Atlases of the Rand-McNally and Hammond 
Companies; the scientific books of Wiley, Me- 
Graw-Hill, and others: the H. W. Wilson publi- 
cations, the Ronald Press books, ete. The en- 
semble thus constituted would be an informing 
exhibit of standard or typical American produc- 
tions intimately connected with library activi- 
ties. All necessary information regarding them 
could be given by the library staff, the devices 
explained and their uses demonstrated to all 
visitors or inquirers interested in such matters. 
Such are some of the aims, purposes and 
definite activities that an American library in 
Paris could pursue and carry out to the fullest 
extent of the means provided. They are pur- 
poses and activities which would surely have 
far reaching effects for good not merely in the 
library world, but in far wider national and 
international circles. 


A Joint Health Library 


_ interesting experiment in library co-oper; 
ation is being made in New York (370 
Seventh Avenue) where the separate libraries of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the 
American Social Hygiene Association, and the 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ine have been brought together in one collection 
unJer the administration of the Common Service 
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Committee, which consists of the executive off- 
cers of these four organizations and the acting 
executive officer of the National Health Council. 

For the present, the component parts of the 
Common Service Committee library are to be 
treated as unit departments so far as cataloging 
and classification are concerned, but if the ex- 
periment proves successful, it is planned to adopt 
a common classification and a joint catalog. A 
marked economy is already apparent in doing 
away with duplication in book-buying and with 
overlapping of work by the library force. Many 
major and minor subjects are covered in the col- 
lections. The tuberculosis section merely touches 
on the pathological side of the problem, but is 
very complete on the sociological side—care and 
treatment, sanatoria, statistics, surveys, etc. In 
the mental hygiene section, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, nervous and mental diseases, with causes, 
prevention and care are the chief subjects. The 
American Social Hygiene Association collection 
covers sex education, marriage, the family, re- 
production, prostitution, public health, and the 
venereal diseases in their social aspect. Specific 
problems of community nursing and child wel- 
fare, as well as other obvious subjects are in- 
cluded in the Public Health Nursing department. 

Much of the material in the joint collection is 
in clipping and pamphlet form and for this rea- 
son, while all the divisions are available for 
reference purposes, lending privileges in some 
subjects are somewhat restricted. Special con- 
cessions are made to nurses, students, physicians, 
social workers, and teachers, however, and the 
American Social Hygiene Association maintains 
a special lending service for lay readers. Ma- 
terial on the legal aspects of included subjects 
forms a valuable part of each department, and 
the joint reading room is supplied with the most 
important American, Canadian and _ British, 
medical, psychological and general health 
periodicals with certain selected Continental 
magazines. Bibliographies on subjects connect- 
ed in any way with the joint collection will be 
supplied on request. A weekly index to health 
literature found in these periodicals is being 
issued by the Library. At present, this is dis- 
tributed only to the staffs of the co-operating 
organizations. 

IsaBEL F. Towner, Reference Librarian. 

Vational Health Council. 


FOR COUNTY LIBRARY CAMPAIGNERS 

In the November Good Housekeeping (ready 
about October 20) Anne Shannon Moore tells 
under the title “When Women Will” of the fight 
made for a county library for Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 








been indeed a triumph of that state. From 

the small beginnings at Hagerstown under 
the Maryland law of 1898, where in 1901 Miss 
Titcomb made a county service notable thru her 
book wagon and other devices, and the less 
known experiment at Van Wert, Ohio, about the 
same time, the idea of a rural library sys- 
tem, of which the county should be the unit, 
has developed in more than half of the states, 
which now have some kind of county law. 
But California has carried forward the plan 
farther than any other under its county library 
law of 1911 and subsequent legislation. The 
ingenious post card, sown broadcast by the 
California State Library to awaken public 
opinion thruout the unorganized counties, illus- 
trates graphically the great achievement that 
more than two-thirds of the counties of Cali- 
fornia have already county library systems—-a 
splendid record of progress within a single 
decade. 

Indiana was, in one sense, the pioneer state in 
this regard, for its initial constitution of 1816 
included a requirement that the General Assem- 
bly in organized new counties should set aside 
10 per cent of the proceeds from town lots in 
the county seat for a public library, and should 
also provide for associations to conduct such li- 
braries. Four counties, Pike, Davies, Jennings 
and Sullivan, made what proved to be false starts 
under the allotments and organizations which the 
General Assembly did provide for immediately 
after the adoption of the constitution, and in 
Scott County a fund from the sale of town lots 
accumulated until a county public library was 
organized a century later. The provisions were 
really for privately managed libraries for public 
use. The constitutional provision was dropped 
in the revision of 1857, but a general law took 
its place, and under this law, there survives a 
small library at Marion County court house, as 
a relic of the past. Thus, Indiana is entitled to 
historical rather than practical credit until the 
passage of its modern county library law of 
1917. 

James L. Gillis was appointed State librarian 
of California in 1899, and being without pro- 
fessional experience, he decided in 1903 on a 
journey to the East, whence he returned with the 
traveling library system in mind. This did not 
prove adequate as a solution of California 
problems and a first county library law was 
passed in 1909. In another visit east Mr. Gillis 


[ive county library system of California has 
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discussed with library friends at the Mackinac 
Island Conference in 1910 the development of 
the county system with the result that the orig- 
inal act was superseded by that of 1911 which 
with slight modification has remained the basic 
law, and this he put into practical and success- 
ful execution before his lamented death in 1917. 
Milton J. Ferguson, his assistant and successor, 
took up his work with equal enthusiasm and 
effectiveness, and under their continuing ad- 
ministration, the county library system has 
grown in California to its present proportions. 

The California county library law is permis- 
sive, not mandatory, authorizing county boards 
of supervisors to establish a library at the coun- 
ty seat with branches in such parts of the coun- 
ties as may desire library service but excepting 
localities which furnish separate library facili- 
ties. These may, however, join the county li- 
brary system and become branches. The super- 
visors, who have the taxing power for the county, 
may impose a library tax within a maximum of 
one mill on the dollar. They may also levy a 
special library tax to provide for library build- 
ings. They appoint the county librarian and 
make other appointments on the recommendation 
of the county librarian, who has a_ salary 
originally placed at not less than $500 nor more 
than $2400 per annum, but since substantially 
increased under amendments to the law, the 
maximum under the amendment of 1921 being 
$4000. 

The county librarian has direct charge of the 
selection and purchase of books and of the es- 
tablishment and administration of branch li- 
braries. The county librarian must pass an ex- 
amination and receive a certificate from a board 
of library examiners consisting ex officio of the 
state librarian as chairman, and the librarians 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. Librarians 
are required to attend an annual meeting called 
by the state librarian. The state library is 
charged with the general supervision of the en- 
tire system. 

Of California’s 58 counties, 42 have put the 
county library scheme into practical operation, 
the latest, Orange, so late as August 1, 1921: 
in San Francisco city and county are co- 
terminous, and 2 counties, Shasta and Son- 
oma, have adopted the county scheme, but 
have not yet put it into practical working. The 
other 13 counties are sparsely settled, but it is 
in such as these that the county system is special- 
ly needed. There are at last report 3584 branch 
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libraries, meaning libraries large or small asso- 
ciated in the county system, of which 1982 were 
for school districts out of a total of 2917 school 
districts in these counties. In the last reported 
year, ending June 30, 1920, $718,984 appropria- 
tions were made for library service by the coun- 
ties utilizing this system, and 1,519,331] books 
were in the collections. 

Los Angeles County with its enormous area 
of nearly four thousand square miles, larger 
than Delaware and Rhode Island together, or 
almost as large as Connecticut, a million popula- 
tion, and over a billion and a quarter wealth, is 
the banner county with 313 branches, including 
129 school district branches out of 193 school 
districts in the county, with $101,000 annual in- 
come and with 256,581 books. This covers all 
libraries within the county, except the Los 
Angeles Public Library, with its many branches, 
and a few separate local libraries in small places. 
The distinction between the city and county 
library is illustrated by the fact that a branch 
of the city library is placed for local use, by un- 
derstanding with the county library system, in 
the Hall of Records, where that system has its 
headquarters. 

Los Angeles County, in fact, supplies the most 
interesting example of the workings of the 
county system in association, but not under con- 
tract, with a great city public library. The 
county librarian Miss Celia Gleason, had been 
assistant librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library almost thru its entire existence from the 
administration of Miss Kelso into that of Mr. 
Perry. She is an executive of immense and in- 
tense energy and devotion, caring for every de- 
tail of the libraries under her charge, which 
have accordingly the less need and motive for 
self-development. Outside the city of Los 
Angeles, there are still several smaller public 
libraries which have not come under the county 
system, involving sometimes difficult details of 
territorial adjustment. Of the larger libraries 
which are branches of the county system, that 
at Venice has special interest because it is now 
housed in a sort of community house and there 
is likelihood of the gift of a separate library 
building from the estate of the projector of this 
Los Angeles suburb. The fact that local boards 
of trustees are advisory only and have no real 
administrative power, possibly acts to dampen 
private generosity and public support of a local 
library. At the other extreme, are the branches 
which are practically stations, as on the fruit 
ranches, where ‘a collection of perhaps a hun- 
dred volumes, well assorted as between 
books of general or reference character, and 
books relating to local industries are placed 
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under charge of a competent person, perhaps the 
foreman of the ranch, who is paid a smal! 
monthly sum for care of the books and report 
upon their circulation. These books are for the 
general public use of the community, but prac- 
tically are utilized chiefly by the people on the 
ranch. No other system would meet so well the 
needs of the rural communities in the counties, 
and the spirit in which the service is conducted 
and appreciated leaves nothing to be desired. 

Section 16 of the law authorizes contract by 
county authorities with a city library within the 
county but does not provide in that case 
for representation of the county on_ the 
city board, or for separate accounting for 
city and county books, as is the case in 
some states. Twelve counties made contracts 
with city libraries, but eight of them later adopt- 
ed the separate county system leaving Riverside 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz and San Joaquin as 
the remaining contract counties. Riverside 
County reports sixty-four branches, including 
thirty-two school districts out of a total of eighty 
three, receives $9000 from the County, as against 
$18,000 from the City, and makes no specific 
collection of county books. Santa Barbara reports 
one hundred and twenty-five branches, includ 
ing sixty school districts out of seventy-two, and 
$15,260 county income, and makes no separate 
report of county books. which are together on the 
shelves, altho separately purchased and marked. 
Santa Cruz reports eighty-four branches, includ- 
ing forty-five school districts out of fifty-six, 
$3000 county income, and makes no separate re- 
port of county books. San Joaquin reports 
sixty-eight branches, including twenty-two schoo! 
districts out of ninety-five, and $14,756 county 
income, but makes no report of county books. 
This average of $10,500 county support on the 
contract system does not compare favorably 
with the average of $17,800, or, omitting Los 
Angeles county, $15,500 on the straight county 
system. One criticism against the contract system 
is that where books are not required to be 
separately purchased and segregated according- 
ly, the county owns no books in case it desires to 
divorce itself from the city contract. but where 
the county appropriation, as in Riverside 
County, is so small in proportion to the service, 
the Riverside answer that only service is paid for 
seems to be a fair reply. 

In the words of State Librarian Ferguson: 
“Library service on the part of the State is not 
hydraheaded; it is centered in the State Library 
which therefore carries on all the work some- 
times divided in other states among several com- 
missions or institutions,” which “acts as a clear- 
ing house and finishing school for library assist- 
ants” and “is a sort of guide, philosopher and 
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friend to all the libraries of the state. It lends 
its 300,000 volumes—not fiction or juvenile 
books—thru libraries, in order that the indi- 
vidual may not lack for expensive, serious, in- 
frequently demanded, etc., publications, and in 
order that by such co-operation injudicious buy- 
ing may be eliminated.” 

It is the paternal nature of this supervision 
and control by the State library, coupled with 
the enthusiastic belief of the past and present 
State librarians, that the county system, pure and 
simple, is the right method for California that 
forms the chief basis of criticism of the sys- 
tem in its practical workings. There seems, 
in fact, danger that local responsibility will 
be discouraged and the organization of city or 
town libraries under local boards of trustees 
checked, and the development of individuality 
in local librarians retarded under the system. 
While the multiplicity of local boards unsup- 
ported by public sentiment and uninterested in 
their task is an evident evil, yet there is definite 
value in the community spirit which comes with 
“owning your own library” rather than being a 
“branch” of a larger organization. 

There has been some criticism of the California 
library law because it is only permissive and 
county boards of supervisors are not required 
to act either by the law, or by petition of citi- 
zens, or by mandate at an election. Possibly 
such mandatory provision might strengthen the 
law, altho the missionary activity of the State 
library organization in developing the county 
system has perhaps been more effective in Cali- 
fornia than a mandatory law would have been. 
One good feature of the law is its flexibility, per- 
mitting almost any relation between local li- 
braries and the county system, from absolute 
independence all the way to practical absorp- 
tion, a form of local option which has probably 
avoided many difficulties that would otherwise 
have arisen. The Oregon law is quoted as hav- 
ing one additional feature of flexibility, which 
permits state or county authorities to assist ex- 
isting local libraries which are independent of 
the county system. The limitation of the maxi- 
mum tax of a mill on the dollar also meets with 
criticism as involving in some cases inadequate 
support, but this is mitigated by the authority 
to levy a special tax for library buildings. 

There have been two endeavors to modify the 
present county library legislation, both of them 
defeated by vigorous opposition from the ad- 
vocates of local autonomy. One of these was 
the repeal of Section 16, which repeal would 
have prevented contractual relations, except in 
the case of existing contracts. The other was the 
proposal that municipal librarians should be 


required by the state to hold certificates from the 
Board of Library Examiners, which was opposed 
partly on the ground that the ex-officio nature 
of that Board, including librarians whose librar- 
ies had library schools or training classes, might 
tend to prevent the development of other library 
schools not orthodox in character. As a result 
of this defeat, the California State Library Asso- 
ciation has proposed another scheme of certifi- 
cation, of unofficial character, which involves 
the appointment of a committee of five by the 
State Association. 

On the whole, the triumph of the California 
library system has been one of the great ele- 
ments of library progress in this country, as 
setting the pace for other states, while the minor 
criticisms upon it in its practical workings are 
most useful in throwing light upon proposed 
legislation in other states. 


Files of German Periodicals 
for the War Period 
fies Committee on completing files of Ger- 


man periodicals for the war period has, 
with the help of the Institute for International 
Education, sent to the Notgemeinschaft deut- 
scher Wissenschaft a list of desiderata in files 
of German periodicals for the war period in 
certain American libraries. It is hoped that. 
thru the Notgemeinschaft, German libraries 
with duplicate issues of these periodicals will 
be able to help in filling the gaps. 

The Committee expects to receive, about the 
middle of November, a similar list of desiderata 
in American periodicals on file in German li- 
braries and hopes to be able to fill many of 
these gaps from the duplicate stock owned by 
American libraries. 

The Committee has started on a round of 
American libraries a list of duplicates of Ger- 
man periodicals held by American libraries. 
and available for exchange. The eighteen li- 
braries furnishing lists of duplicates are as fol- 
lows: 

Amherst College 

University of Chicago 
Cornell University 
University of Idaho 

State University of lowa 
John Crerar Library 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Michigan University Library 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Princeton University 
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Stanford University 
University of Texas 
Vassar College Library 
Williams College Library 
Yale University 

The Committee has received from G. E. 
Stechert a list of German periodicals that have 
ceased publication. This list is as follows: 
Alemannia. vol. 44, no. 3. 
Arbeiterfreund. 1914, no. 4. 
Architectur-Welt, Berliner. vol. 20. 
Judische Archiv. no. 9. 
Archiv fuer Kunstgeschichte. vol. 2, no. 4. 
Archiv fuer slav. Philologie. vol. 37, no. 4. 
Archiv fuer Schriftkunde. vol. 2. 
Archiv Internat. fuer Schulhygiene. vol. 9, 

nos. 3-4. 
Archiv fuer Sexualforschung. 
Asien. end of 1919. 
Balkan-Revue. 1920, vol. 6. 
Bauzeitung, Allgemeine. vol. 83, no. 4. 
Berichte i. Handel and Industrie. vol. 23, no. 


vol. 1, no. 2. 


od. 

Bibliographie Allg. d. Staats and Rechts-wis- 
senschaften Puttkammer and M. 1914, nos. 
11-12. 

Bibliotheca Mathematica. vol. 15. 

Biihne und Welt. end of 1918 issue. 

Centralblatt fuer Roéntgenstrahlen. end of 
1920. 

Zentralblatt fuer Volksbildungswesen. 
no. 13. 

Concordia. end of 1920. 

Das Groessere Deutschland. end of 1917. 

Eisenbahn Zeitung, Oester. 1919, no. 12. 

Erde, Deutsche. vol. 13, no. 8. 

Frauenbewegung. 1919, no. 24. 

Fremdenblatt Illustrated War 
English. 1917, no. 27. 

Gartenstadt, Mitteilungen d. Dt. 
etc. vol. 8, no. 11. 

Hegel Archiv. 

Himmel u. Erde. 

Interieur. vol. 15, no. 12. 

Jahresbericht, Theologisher. 

Katholik, Der. 1918 no. 10. 

Deutsche Konkurrenzen. no. 393 (vol. 33). 

Marine-Rundschau. 1914 August (1920). 

Marine-Zeitung, Deutsche. June 30, 1919. 

Memnon. vol. 7 


vol. 14, 


Chronicle in 


vol. 3, no, 2. 


ire. 27.) no. 12: 


vol. 33. 


Miscellanea musicae bio-bibliographica. — vol. 


3, no. 4. 
Mitteilungen uebel 
Geniewesen. vol. 48, no. 12. 
Mitteilungen u. Jahrbuch d.k.k. 
etc. vol. 16, no. 1-2. 
Mitteilungen, Mineralogische. vol. 34, no. 6. 
Mitteilungen a.d. Gebiete d. dt. Seewesens. 
1914, no. 12. 


Artill. u. 


Geeenstaende 


Centraloomm. 
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—— 


Volkswirtschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Ungarn. 
1916, no. 12. 

Monatsschrift f. deutsche Beamte. 

Monatsschrift f. Handelsrecht  u. 
end of 1919. 

Monatsschrift, 
(Oct.) 

Die Musik. 


end of 1919. 
Bankwesen 
Oesterr, f.d. Orient. 1918 

vol. 14, no. 24. 

Nachrichten K. K. Minist. d. Innern 
Unfall Versicherung. end of 1919, 
Rundschau, Deutsche f. Geographie u. Statistik. 

Jrg. 37, no. 12. 

Rundschau, Theologische. Dec. 1917. 

Wiener Schachzeitung. 1916, no. 8. 

Sitzungsprotokolle des  Standigen 
beirathes. 1920. 

Zeit. f. Gymnasialwesen. 

Die Sozial-Versicherung. 

Strefleurs oest mil. Zeitschrift. 

Studien, Semitistische Suppl. z. 
syriologie. 1920. 

Studien, Wiener. vol. 41. 

Siid u. Mittel Amerika. vol. 7, 

Das Theater. vol. 5, no. 23. 

Verhand|. Wiirtt Kamerd. Abgeordneten 
Protokoel Band 29, no. 64, pp 1360 and 
Beilage Band 29, no. 620, pp 1073. 

Vierteljahrsschrift f. Philosophie. 
Jahrg. 40, no. 4. 

Vorbilder, Dekorative. 

Wieland. vol. 6, no. 6. 

Wochenschrift d. Centr. ver. f. 
Ind. 1919, no. 52. 

Wohlfahrt u. Wirtschaft. Jan. 7, 1914. Last 
published 1914, no. 6. 

Zeitschrift d. Oest. Verein F. Bibliothekswesen 
1914. 

Int. Zeitschrift f. Biologie. vol. 3, nos, 1-2. 

Zeitschrift, Byzantische. vol. 23. 

Zeitschrift, Westdeutsche, f. Geschitche u. Kunst. 
1913/1914, no. 4. 

Zeitschrift fur Gewasserkunde. 1920. 

Zeit. fiir Alte and Neue Glasmalerei und Ver- 
wandte Gebiete. ceased 1915, no. 6 final 
number. 

Zeitschrift f. Maschinenbau Schlosserei. 1918. 

Zeitschrift, Wiener f. d. Kunde des Morgen 
landes. 1916, vol. 30. nos. 3-4. 

Zeitschrift f. Positivistische Philosophie. vol 
2, no. 4. 

Zeit. f. Philosophie u. Philos. Kritik. vol. 165. 

Zeit. fiir Biologische Technik und Methodik 
vol. 3. 

Zeit. fuer d. Ges Turbinenwesen. end of 1920 

Zeitschrift f. Volkswirtschaft. vol. 26, no. 6 

Ziegel u. Bauindustrie, Stein u. Moertel. end 


of vol. 19. 


Berr. 


Arbeits- 

end of 1921. 

Sept. 1915. 

Dec. 1914. 
Zeit. f. As- 


no. 12. 


wissensch. 
end of vol. 26. 


Riibenzucker 
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IV. 





USEUMS are much like libraries. The lat- 

ter have far outstripped the former in the 
pursuit of public utility. Libraries began, as 
did museums, under a demand from scholars 
and a desire on the part of the rich and power- 
ful for acquisition and preservation. 

A few founders of libraries and a few librar- 
ians, several centuries ago, asked that their col- 
lections be open for general use; but not until 
the early years of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1876 to 1895, did the wish to secure 
public utility lead to definite efforts to enlarge 
the circle of library users and to that open-ac- 
cess atmosphere in which the idea of service 
now vigorously flourishes. 

The development of museum management will 
probably take the same course as has that of 


library management. The former is even now 
taking on quite rapidly many of the features 


of the latter. The librarian who examines, even 
slightly, the literature of museum history and 
museum management will almost surely find the 
facts to be as just stated, and will conclude 
that the best library method of to-day is a 
method which is astonishingly well fitted to be- 
come the museum method of tomorrow. 

The literature of museums is meager. The 
American Association of Museums published 
the proceedings of its annual meetings in pam- 
phlet form from 1907 to 1917, and since the lat- 
ter date in a journal called VWuseum Work. 
These proceedings and this journal should be 
in every library of moderate size, and in small 
libraries whose towns have the question of a 
local museum under consideration. They can 
be purchased for about twelve dollars complete 
to date, of Harold L. Madison, editor, Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Paul M. Rea, to whom all museum work- 
ers owe a large debt for his volunteer work in 
compiling these proceedings. prepared in 1913, 
1914 and 1915, and the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education published, studies of the growth of a 
closer contact between museums and the public. 
under the title. “Educational Work of American 
Museums.” Tho now seven years old they set 
forth admirably the present status of museum 
management, 

\ brief report on the same subject was com- 
piled in 1914 for the Newark Museum Associa- 
tion by Louise Connolly and is sold for fifty 


cents, 





The Literature of Museum Management 





Four small volumes on museum method have 
been written by me, and published at my own 
expense. I venture to mention them here be- 
cause they are quite unprofitable, to me; and 
because in No. | is a list of Books and Articles 
on the Elements of Museum Management, and in 
No. 2, another list in which references to 
museum print are arranged under the subjects 
with which they deal; and because in No. | is a 
list of “Museums that can Help you”; and be- 
cause they contain the observations and conclu 
sions and forecasts of one who seems quite 
keenly to feel that progress in all things, and 
therefore in museum management, is possible 
only thru changes, and finds that changes in 
museum method are unnecessarily slow. The 
four books, sold by the Elm Tree Press, 14 Mt. 
Prospect Place, Newark, N. J., cost a dollar and 


a half each, or five dollars for the four. Thei: 
titles are: 
No. l. “The Gloom of the Museum. How 


to Remove the Gloom.” With a digest of the 
best of the literature of museurn management. 
No. 2. “The New Museum.” On the museum 
as a definitely educational enterprise, with refer- 
ences to recent literature on this subject. No. 
3. “Installation of a Speaker.” One who ad 
dresses an audience should be given an appro- 
priate setting and all the apparatus for handling 
manuscript or displaying objects or pictures: 
that is, should be as carefully “installed” as is 
a highly prized object in a_ well-conducted 
museum. Illustrated and with full directions 
for preparing needed material. No. 4. “A 
Plan for a Museum.” A plain statement of the 
kind of museum that it will profit any town o1 
city to possess. 

The Final Report of the Committee (appointed 
by the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science) on Museums in Relation to Educa 
tion, 1920, can be purchased for a few cents. 
It is a thin pamphlet of sixteen pages only, but 
is a most enlighteniv« bit of print on museum 
method. Of the work of a “local 
which these notes have chiefly in mind, it says: 
“The general public should look to the local 


museum,” 


museum for information on all the various ac 
tivities going on around them. If they are 
sure of that, their powers of observation will 
be stimulated. They will go to the museum to 
learn what ought to be seen, its why and it: 
wherefore. If they see anything new, they will 
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go to the museum for information. Both 
museum and public will thus be mutually bene- 
fited.” ; 

Of museums and schools it says: “System 
and purpose must govern the use of the museum 
by schools. The aimless wanderings of groups 
of children about the galleries is sheer dissipa- 
tion, a nuisance to the staff and to the public 

.A keen teacher will find something 
helpful even in a dead museum, and a living 
museum will lay itself out to seek the advice and 
help of teachers in the attempt to play its part 
in the educational service of the locality.” 
. . . » . “We may especially note the possi- 
bilities, which have so far been only slightly 
developed, in the provision of circulating sets 
of illustrative objects designed for school use. 
It is essential, however, that such sets should 
avoid the error of over-systematization, especial- 
ly for use in primary schools.” 

I made a brief report, in 1919, on the first 
ten years of what I call a “group of experimental 
museums,” under my charge as director of the 
Newark Museum Association. It was printed 
in pamphlet form under the title “The New 
Relations of Museums and Industries.” and is 
sent free on request to the Association. In it is 
described briefly, as part of an apologia for the 
museum methods we have adopted in Newark, 
the origin and purpose of the “British Institute 
of Industrial Art.” This organization was es- 
tablished during the war thru the co-operating 
activities of the British Royal Society of Arts. 
the (National) Board of Trade and the (Na- 
tional) Board of Education. It is now at work, 
holding exhibitions, bringing together artists. 
designers, craftsmen, manufacturers, dealers 
and the products of factories and of individual 
workers. Also it is establishing a museum, not 
finding in existing museums the objects and 
methods it needs, of the type which it finds most 
essential to its main purpose, which is, “To raise 
and maintain the standard of design and work- 
manship of works of industrial art produced 
by British designers, craftsmen and manufac- 
turers, and for stimulating the demand for such 
works as reach a high standard of excellence.” 
The existence of this organization is a powerful 
argument in favor of the promotion in this coun- 
try of local museums of the type these notes of 
mine are advocating. 

This quotation, from the pamphlet called 
“New Relations of Museums and Industries,” 
tells of the attitude of our museum toward the 
schools. 

“The best of museums, no matter how dili- 
gently it try to be attractive and useful, is quite 
minor in its influence compared with the 
schools. We have tried to adjust ourselves to 
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this fact. We have known that what we can do 
in the teaching line with young people should 
be looked on as experimental. If we are suc- 
cessful in discovering a few boys and girls who 
are born to become students, collectors and or- 
ganizers in any field whatever of science, art. 
society or industry—and we have been remark- 
ably successful herein, in view of our limits ot 
income, space, equipment and staff—then we can 
do little more. The schools, we have a right to 
assume, will take advantage of our modest dis- 
coveries, and pursue them. This assumption 
applies also to such success as we have had in 
meeting the calls of teachers for objects that 
they can use in their classrooms to make more 
attractive, more easily understood and more im- 
pressive the topics their text-books expound. We 
lend, of objects gathered for this purpose, sev- 
eral thousand each year. . . . A_ school 
museum can be far more effectively and far 
more economically maintained as a part of a 
general museum of art, science and industry. 
than as an independent institution.” 

Professor William Rothenstein, principal of the 
English Royal College of Art, and himself an 
artist, recently gave an address before the Royal 
Society of Arts, published in its Journal, March 
18, 1921. (Price one shilling.) The address is 
on “Possibilities for the Improvement of Indus- 
trial Art in England,” and is of value to any 
student of the museum problem. In speaking 
of museums, Professor Rothenstein says: 

“We (industrial art promoters) feel that the 
whole attitude of the museum has been becom- 
ing more and more of an acquisitive attitude. 
and less and less of a creative attitude, and one 
of the ways in which I believe a beginning has 
got to be made some day, when we have thrashed 
the subject out, is a complete reconsideration of 
the place the museum has in the community. 
The museum of recent years has tended more 
and more in the direction of the wealth collector. 
It has become a place whose directors try to 
acquire more objects than the museums of 
neighboring countries possess; they feel that 
because a thing is very rare they must find a 
home in their own particular museum for that 
most expensive of all objects, and they require 
ever larger sums of money for acquiring rare 
objects, forgetting one of the principal reasons 
for the existence of museums in our midst, i. e.. 
to help creative people and the manufacturers 
thruout the country to solve their own difficult 
problems. , 

“When we try to discover what particular 
purpose those museums in big cities really serve 
to-day, I think we shall find that my profession 
(the painter’s) has got hold of them with a 
good deal of success, and that the limit of the 
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ideals of most of our great municipal authorities 
is to provide heterogeneous collections of pic- 
tures which people may look at and discuss, and 
in which they may possibly find some pleasure. 
The main object of the museum, which is really 
to set the old with the new, to compare the possi- 
bilities of to-day with the possibilities of the 
past, and the powers of contemporary craftsmen 
with the powers of those of the past, has not 
been attained—that active side of the museum 
has scarcely yet come into being. . That is 
the first suggestion | would put before you, the 
serious consideration of how the past is going 
to help the present.” 

Lord Sudeley has published several articles 
in recent years advocating an increase of edu- 
cational work in British museums. His last ap- 
peared in the Nineteenth Century for July, and 
was printed in pamphlet form by Constable, 
London. Lord Sudeley will, | am sure, send to 
any inquirer a complimentary copy on request. 
It is an excellent statement of the shortcomings 
of museums, yet makes due acknowledgement 
of their achievements. 

The Commercial Museum of Philadelphia is 
in many respects our most advanced institution 
in the museum field. It has for its “sole object 
the development of the international commerce 
of the United States. -It does this by en 
couraging individual manufacturers who are 
equipped to handle the business, to extend the 
market for their wares to foreign countries. and 
then by assisting them in a very practical man- 
ner in inaugurating and developing that trade. 
The assistance given is in the nature of live and 
practical information on every phase of export 
trade, its elementary features as well as its tech- 

Its library of commerce and 
.is one of the most complete of. its 


nicalities. 
travel. 
kind in the world. of great 
manufacturer and business 
reader and investigator. and invaluable to the 
staff of the institution. -The exhibits in- 
stalled in the main buildings of the institution 
cover the commercial materials of the world. 
the imports and exports, and illustrate the man- 
ners and customs of foreign The 
main purpose of these exhibits is to portray in 
a vivid fashion the products and peoples of for- 
eign lands. 

“There have been distributed among the 
schools of the state more than three thousand 
miniature museums, comprising commercial 
products, photographs, maps, ete. 


assistance to the 
man, the eceneral 


countries 


“There has also been developed a system of 
daily illustrated lectures to the schools. delivered 
in the Lecture Hall of the institution by mem- 
bers of the staff. Free illustrated lectures on 
topics connected with geographical description 
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and travel are offered weekly during a large 
part of the year.” 

This museum has a long list of publications 
sold at low prices, many of which should be 
found in public libraries. 

The American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, says of itself that it is “Devoted to 
natural history, exploration, and the develop- 
ment of public education thru the museum.” 
Were it by any one said that “the museum of 
public utility” is a thing to be desired yet no 
where to be found, a sufficient answer to the 
statement lies in the existence and activities of 
this museum. Those who may be planning the 
humblest of museums in the smallest of com 
munities will find in the methods of this institu 
tion, as set forth in their many publications, 
much information and suggestion of — the 
greatest value: and were our largest museums. 
especially those of art, to adopt in a general 
way its methods they would vastly increase thei: 
“public utility.” Its monthly journal, Natural 
History, is attractive, popular in a good sense of 
the word, scientific and instructive. Its long list 
of publications material that 
should be in every library and much that one be 
study method will find 


includes much 


inning a of museum 
helpful. 

“Educational Work of the Commercial 
Museum of Philadelphia.” is the title of a pam 
phlet which well describes, with text and_ pi 
tures, all that its title claims for it. It is Bulle 
tin, 1920, No. 13 of the Bureau of Education. 
Washington, D. C.. and can be bought of the 
Superintendent of Documents for L5e. 

Bulletins or monthly publications of our art 
museums are attractive and in many cases of no 
mall value to those who are interested in the 
arts. The 
them are based is that of the Metropolitan 
Museum. New York. This, like most of its fol 
lowers, is chiefly concerned with acquisitions 
and little of 
pendix, issued at stated intervals, reports on the 
museum educational work with children. 

The Children’s Museum of Boston publishes 
bulletin on its special field. All 
moderate size should eet for thei 
least a few of these bulletins, sav, the two al 
ready mentioned. and those of the museums of 
Cleveland, Minneapolis. Detroit and of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

The annual reports of the leading museums of 
the country should be found in all large librar 
ies, and, like their bulletins, should be studied 
with care by those who are planning to enter 


fine model on which nearly all of 


Says museum method. An ap 


libraries o 


readers al 


on museum work. 
“Institutes of Visual Instruction” is the name 
which, as some suggest, should be given to what 
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we now call museums; and with the new name 
goes the further suggestion that museums should 
live up to its demands. The suggestion has at 
least the value of calling attention to an im- 
portant part of the work that all museums will 
inevitably pursue when they strive for greater 
“public utility.” A “Course in Visual Instruc- 
tion,” was given, June 20 to July 29, 1921, in 
the summer session of the Cleveland School of 
Education. It was well attended by teachers 
and museum workers, and gave to its pupils 
much pleasure and profit. A report on its meth- 
ods and accomplishments can probably be ob- 
tained from Harold L. Madison, Park Museum, 
Providence, R. I. 

1 hope I have made it plain that the sugges- 
tions found in these papers are not to be thought 


of as new. Nearly all of them were definitely 
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made or broadly suggested long ago. They are 
here repeated partly because they seem to have 
been heeded by the managers of a few museums 
only. Of the rather early pleaders for the pub- 
lic utility of museums, two at least should be 
noted: 

“Essays on Museums.” by Sir William Flower, 
Macmillan, 1898 (12s. net) contains seven es 
says on Museum subjects. 

“Memorial of George Browne Goode,” with a 
selection of his papers on museums, etc., being 
Part 2 of the Annual Report of the U. S. Na 
tional Museum for 1897 ($1.25). Dr. Goode 
exerted a profound influence on museum de 
velopment in this country and abroad. This 
volume contains his “Principles of Museun 
Management,” and his “Museums of the Fu 
ture.” 


Where Shall the Burden Rest? 


By WILLIAM E. HENRY 


Librarian, Washington State University 


HATEVER the faults or failings of a de- 

mocracy, it must always be held in mind 
that they exist in the people and that they must 
be cured there. Our most serious fault is in- 
difference to individual duty—personal neg- 
lect of social welfare. These facts manifest 
themselves in our tendency to “let George do 
it,” and to question, “Why does not ‘someone’ 
look after this matter?” 

These thoughts come to me at this time be- 
cause of the common tendency to make public 
attacks upon free public educational institutions. 
This is 

in the 


ostensibly to cut operating expense. 

clearly apparent in the public schools 
«rades, still more in the high schools. and reach- 
ing its height in state universities. It is also 
quite as marked in public libraries. 

The attack is so specifically against all free 
educational institutions that it causes me to ques- 
tion whether there be not a concerted and well- 
lirected, yet well-concealed, conscious opposi- 
tion to free public education. because educated 
groups are a little dificult to manage. I can 
scarcely permit myself to believe what is im- 
plied in the preceding sentence yet many indica 
tions point in that direction. 

Whatever the ultimate motive behind the 
overt acts it is clear that there is war against 
tax-supported educational institutions, one and 
all. If a well planned attack, the best time for 
its success has been chosen——a time of high 
taxes which serves as an admirable camouflage 
for the motive behind the movement. 

If not a vicious and a concerted movement, 


the period of high taxes has attracted attention 
to all public outlays, and the institutions here 
mentioned are most frequently and most readily 
attacked because these institutions are most ap 
parent to all the people and the facts concern 
ing them most readily obtained by “A Tax- 
payer.” This individual always starts the dis 
turbance and, when traced to his hiding, i+ 
either not a taxpayer, or is one who has legal 
possession of what he did not earn and who 
pays a considerable sum in taxes—the only 
social service he performs and that only by 
compulsion. 

Our present interest is the cut being made 
in library budgets, whether it be a part of a 
general movement against education, or whether 
because it is a budget that is easily attacked 
and one that has few friends. There is much 
at stake in this activity, and its ramifications 
are in many directions. I can hope to point 
out but two or three of the more apparent ones 

The cutting of library budgets must lower 
the book supply: lower the staff members in 
number: or lower the individual efficiency ot 
the staff members. It may do all these things. 
and probably will. 

Usually any cut into a library budget strikes 
directly at the book fund. We must have some 
fairly definite number in the staff to keep the 
library open to its public. Certain operating 
expenses—heat, light, janitor service, staff 
must be provided, or the institution closes its 
doors. Whether in the institutional library or 
the public library, the first cut is always on 
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books. Those persons who are either instinc- 
tively or traditionally library patrons will con- 
tinue the use of the library with almost any cut 
in the book fund. These are the people who 
compose the bulk of library patrons—upon 
these the library lives. 

The staff number can sometimes be cut to 
some degree but not much. Certain posts and 
positions must be occupied, whether filled or 
not, and the library cannot usually operate with 
smaller numbers. The cut, then, that remains 
to be made, so far as staff is concerned, is 
usually a cut in quality, in preparation, in efh- 
ciency. As strong members drop out for any 
reason their positions are filled by less well 
prepared, less efficient, less well paid persons. 
The staff deteriorates at once. The public 
scarcely distinguishes the difference, and the li- 
brary goes on badly crippled, but not notice- 
ably limping. 

This is precisely what is happening just now 
in many of the larger libraries. The library is 
failing, but the public does not recognize the 
fact and it goes by slow degrees from bad to 
worse. Trained librarians drop out, apprentice 
help comes in, and the level of efficiency is low- 
ered, professional knowledge and spirit decay. 
We take one more downward step. we fill once 
professional positions with “clerical assistants,” 
and the profession of librarianship is dead and 
years of prayer and evangelization will be re- 
quired to awaken the spirit that many of us 
have known—of a profession built upon learn- 
ing and the love of learning with social welfare 
as its goal. 

The kindly-souled, short-sighted. and mis- 
sionarily inclined librarian says. in conduct, if 
not in words: “We librarians must keep the po- 
sitions filled and the whole machine running 
whether we have adequate funds or not. The 
people have withdrawn the funds. but the peo- 
ple must be served as before.” Thus we libra- 
rians carry the burden of public parsimony in- 
stead of throwing it back upon the people where 
it belongs. If the people were made to suffer 
for their sins, they would cease sinning. That 
is the theory of all punishment. But so long 
as librarians will act in that vicarious capacity 
the people move on wholly indifferent to what 
has happened. People are not to be censured 
for economizing, even if unwisely done. But if 
they do economize, they should not be surprised 
nor hurt if the results fall back upon them- 
selves. The people have no legal nor moral 
right to a service that they are not willing to 
pay for. 

I do not oppose clerical help in the larger li- 
braries. I am quite in favor of it, and have so 
advocated on many occasions. There is much 


work in the larger libraries, that trained and 
educated people cannot afford to do. However, 
when well prepared persons are permitted or 
encouraged to leave a position that it may be 
filled by a “clerical assistant,” then the profes- 
sion decays and the people will suffer—but un- 
consciously. 

One consideration that must not be lost sight 
of is this very important fact. The “clerical 
assistant,” having no preparation, no_profes- 
sional comprehension, or appreciation, takes no 
responsibility. The few real librarians remain- 
ing in the staff must assume all responsibility 
and not only carry their legitimate burdens, but 
they must assume those that belong to others 
This is the load that kills. 

Then what shall we do when funds are cut? 
The reply in brief is: Cut the service to the 
people just in proportion to the cut in the 
budget by the people. Then the burden will 
fall precisely where it belongs. If the funds 
have been cut one-sixth, for example, then cut 
the number of the staff accordingly, and close 
the library one-sixth of the time. Then shall we 
the people know where we are hit and how 
badly we are hurt. We shall find it out in 
no other way. 

If a “clerical” can occupy (not fill) tie place 
of a well-prepared person, it is only a ques 
tion of time when most of the staff will be 
made up of clerical material. The cheaper will 
drive out the dearer here as elsewhere. This is 
already happening, and the devotion of years to 
preparation goes for naught. And yet we won 
der why more people do not devote years and 
money to preparation, and why salaries are low. 

Let us consider the following point for a 
moment. If our budget has been cut, say, 
twenty thousand dollars, and we continue to give 
the public, so far as it sees, just as good serv 
ice as it had before, it is a tacit admission on 
the part of the board and the chief librarian 
that their administration has not been efficient 
If they can give the good service for twenty 
thousand dollars less than before. why were 
they not honest enough to save the twenty thou 
sand dollars without being driven to do so. Ti 
they might have done so and did not, then they 
are proved inefficient executives by their own 
testimony. We do not dare to give as good sery 
ice for less money without the tacit admission 
that we are either inefficient. or dishonest 
Which shall we admit? The public must see and 
feel that it is less well served before it can be 
made to believe it. 

Let us consider these things carefully. The 
education of the public must be injured by 
every cut in budget else the funds have not 
heen wisely and honestly expended. Not only 
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is the education of the public being injured, but 
the profession of librarianship, which has been 
built up with care and labor, devotion and 
sacrifice, is crumbling because the very founda- 
tions are being dug from under it, in the at- 
tempt to give to the public what it is unwilling 
to pay for and which it does not deserve. 


We as librarians cannot carry the people’s 
just burden—we can only deceive both our- 
selves and them to the injury of both, by even 
trying to do so. 


Let us give them all they are willing to pay 
for. Let us not bear their burden to their in- 
jury. 


Best Books of 1920 for Children 
HE following 


table represents the vote of 
twelve of the leading children’s librarians 
of the country as to the best books published 
in the year of 1920 for the children’s shelves of 
a public library, the vote being based on a 
tentative list, selected and presented by the book 
selection section of the New York State Library. 
The titles are given in the order of number of 
favorable votes received by each. The sign 
indicates books which in the voter’s judgment 
should surely be included: books which are 
good and deserving favorable consideration: 
books which are judged not worthy of inclusion. 


1] Hugh Doctor 


(Stokes) 
Masters 


Lofting, Story 
Doolittle. 
Lamprey, | 
(Stokes) 
Nicolay. Helen 
(Harper) 
Olcott. k 
(Houghton) 
lappan, E 
(Houghton) 
Colum, Padraic. Boy apprenticed to 
enchanter (Macmillan) 

Fabre, J. H. ¢ Secret of evervd 
things. (Century) 
Rolt-Wheeler. F. \ 
inventors. (Lothrop) 
White, F. O The 
(Houghton) 
Lindsay, Vl 
(Lothrop) 
Longfellow 
Standish 
(Houghton) 
MacDonald. 
il 


of the guild. 


Boy's Life of Lafayette 


Storv-tellins hallads 


\] Hero stories of France 


t\ 


Boy with the LS 


strange year 


\l. Bobby and the big road 
H. 


il. 


W. Courtship of Miles 


hy m. G.. Wyeth 


and the 
Smith 


Princess 


Willcox 


George 
goblin hy Jessie 
(McKay) 
Patch, E 
(Atlantic 
Smith, k 
(Putnam) 
Yates, R. | 


Century! 


to science 


M. Little gateway 
Monthly Press) 


B Storv of our country 


Bove’ book of model boats 
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Burgess, T. W. Burgess animal book for 
children. (Little, Brown) 
Burke, Kathleen. Little heroes of France. 
(Doubleday) 
Kingsley, Charles. Westward ho! pic- 
tures by N. C. Wyeth. (Scribner) 
Meader, S. W. Black buccaneer. (Har- 
court) 
Phillips, E. C. 
(Houghton) : 
Schultz, J. W. In the great Apache for- 
est. (Houghton) 
Thatcher, Edward. 
(Lippincott) 
Wallace, Dillon. Troop 
Labrador. (Revell) 
Davies, E. C. Boy in Serbia. 
Knipe, E. B. and A. A. Knipe. 
flower maid. (Century) 
Lisle, Clifton. Diamond Rock. 
court) 
Mathews, B. J. 
(Doran) 
Olcott. 
(Holt) 
Perkins, L. F. 
(Houghton) 
Price, E. B. 
(Century) 
Pyle, Katherine. Tales of wonder and 
magic. (Little, Brown) 
Schultz, J. W. The dreadful river-cave. 
(Houghton) 
Smith, N. A. The Christmas child and 
other verses for children. (Houghton) 
Wallace. Dillon. The ragged inlet 
guards. (Revell) 
Barbour. R. H. and Holt. 
mystery of the sea-lark. 
Carrington, Hereward. 
magic. (Dedd) 
Dyer, W. A. Sons of liberty. (Holt) 
Eells. E. S Tales of enchantment from 
Spain. (Harcourt) : 
Lanier. H. W.. 
sd ser. (Scribner) 
Marshall. Archibald. 
(Dodd) 
Mirza. Y. B. When | 
Persia. (Lothrop) 
Payne, F. U. Plays and pageants of citi- 
zenship. (Harper) 
Polkinghorne. R. K. and Polkinghorne, 
VI. I. R. Toy-making in school and 
home. (Stokes) 2 4 
Turpin, E. H. L. Treasure mountain. 
(Century) 3 3 
Vew York Libraries for Augus 


8 
8 
8 
8 


8 Little friend Lydia. 


Making tin can toys. 


one of the 


(Crowell) 
A May- 


(Har- 
The Argonauts of faith. 


H. M. The whirling king. 


The Italian twins. 


Us and the bottle man. 


a. P, 
(Century) 


> 
S0vs 


The 
of 


book 


ed. The book of bravery. 


Peggy in toyland. 


was a boy in 


The Decimal Classification 

After some months of unavoidable delay th: 
work of editing the Decimal Classification ha- 
been taken up by Jennie Dorcas Fellows, who 
will carry it on at the New York State Library 
Albany. N. Y.. and to whom correspondence re 
garding the subject matter of the work should 
Orders for the volume should. 
Forest Press. Lak: 


be addressed. 
however. still be 


Placid Club. N. Y. 


sent to 











HIS table is prepared as a supplement to 

the Review of Library Legislation in 1921, 
printed in the Lisrary Journat for September 
|. The statistics in each case are furnished thru 
the courtesy of the library agency of the state. 
In most states the legislature meets biennially 
and the amounts appropriated are for a period 











Years 
COv- State 
State ered Lib. 

California . beaks ate ae ee Co, eee 
EE are eae 2 4,600 
Connecticut Dio ermal a tara eo 199,200 
OO Sa erate eee ara» 2 — 
Georgia 2 17,000 
TS Sa er PRONE RROD oe ] ; 
Illinois. ster Sik Woah ane: earade B 2 18,630 
oe) GPSS ES iy RA pen tae 80,000 
EE ira. Shake aa arate coe § 2 12,000 
WHMIS oso esse Koa 0 en 28,200 
EET Ree ee ee ES 2 21,500 
Massachusetts .............. ] 14,170 
SE 60g 0S tis OS eae ies 2 104.440 
CN a cr en Sc 2 — 
yo ET tees Lae ney ae 2 12.300 
RN ia ro oi! ee y. ~ 
New Hampshire ............. 2 35,300 
New I ea is aus ald oo l 20,020 
PROMO WOE ohss <i Sade aires bce ois no report 
Norti Carolina «22... ac ccescs 2 25.000 
Poe meet... odes din 2 - 
OU ee ei ec SoA 2 $6,330 
Ss egg k Gate oe ae 2 22,834. 
IS apace Fr oe ee 2 75,000 
ee 2 95,800 
Mnode ‘Island... <> 66. <.-<. | 6.750 
NT OES eee l 8,730 
eka al eat ee) 2 51,463 
2 RE A aR ae aE no report 
Vermont ..... ie atid weer 3 36,000 
Soca eh baa oe ed | 30,415 
IR: s:a5.x baa ew meme 2 37,600 
Wisconsin a re ] 16,000 
Wyoming ........ ane eene as 2 15,000 


State Appropriations for Library Purposes in 1921 


department. The name in the last column also 
varies, as historical commission. historical de 
partment. It will be noticed that many states 
have liberal appropriations for this purpose. 
especially those which are actively engaged in 
collecting their war records. 

The difficulty of making correct and fair com 








































Lib. Com. State Legis. Hist 
mission Law Lib. Ref. Bur. Soe. 
$4.000 $3.000 $11,000 
80,000 2.000 

5,200 2.850 B00 
12.000 $3.200 12.000 
11,520 
11,850 11,600 75.865 96.700 
12,500 22.400 O1.300 50.000 
30,460 6,000 12.000 
13.600 2. 400 12.500 >LSOO 
15,965 
23,190 

nia >1,200 
60,000 14.750 80.000 
25.500 9.770 
20.500 

6,900 1.000 
15,650 
35,000 16.060 33.000 
19,100 7.750 17.000 

61,985 TOABO 
18,608 19.650 
20.000 20,000 
16.800 16.350 75.000 
16.500 8.500 9.350 2.500 
9,425 1.500 
— 19.365 
19.000 >,600 000 
7.250 9351 
24.000 23,240 
51.500 31.000 















of two years. In a few states the period cov- 
ered by the appropriation is different, as ap- 
pears in the second column. Six of the south- 
ern states had no legislative session. 

In some states the state library and in others 
the library commission performs one or more of 
the functions included in the other columns. In 
some of the states represented under “Library 
Commission” the library agency has a different 
name, such as library division of the education 





parisons by states is greatest in those states 
where the library agency is a division of the 
education department, as is the case in Connec 
ticut, Massachusetts and Minnesota, and wher 
the appropriations for library purposes are not 
definitely stated. For this reason New York 
and Utah state that they are unable to give their 
figures. 

Where a column is left blank it does not ne« 
essarily mean that there is no activity of that 
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kind but that the work may be performed by 
some other department or that the person report- 
ing did not have the information. 

NOTES 

Colorado. Commission, is for Traveling Li- 
brary Commission; Law, is for librarian’s sal- 
ary. Fees from borrowers, approximating 
$5,000 in two years, constitute the law book 
fund. 

Connecticut. Commission. Of this amount 
$30,000 is for school libraries and apparatus, 

* $35,000 for grants to public libraries and $15,- 
000 for the Public Library Committee of the 
State Board of Education. 

Illinois. Also $7200 for General Superin- 
tendent, $11,700 for State Archives Department 
and $40,750 for State Museum. 

Indiana. Legislative Reference. Of this 
amount $40,000 is for the preparation and pub- 
lication of the Indiana Yearbook and $4300 
for agricultural statistics. The amounts for 
state library, law library and historical depart- 
ment are independent of salaries and general 
expenses. 

Kansas. State Library. Also has $5000 for 
new book stacks next year. The law library 
also has the exchange of the state supreme court 
reports amounting to $5000 or more each year. 

Maine. For other library purposes $9300. 

Minnesota. Amount given for Library Divi- 
sion (Commission) is an estimate. There is 
also an appropriation of $6000 for traveling 
libraries, and $64,000 for state library aid to 
schools. 

North Carolina. Law Library. Includes es- 
timate of $2880 annually from law licenses. 
For rural school libraries the education depart- 
ment appropriates annually $7500. Legisla- 
tive reference is a department of the historical 
commission. 

Oklahoma. Also $10,000 for State Industrial 
Chemical Library. 
Pennsylvania. 

has $23,040. 

Rhode Island. Commission. $10,500 for 
books for free public libraries, $3000 toward 
salaries and $3000 for traveling libraries and 

The $2500 is divided between 


of Public Records 


Division 


library visitor. 
two historical societies. 

Virginia. About $7250 spent last year on law 
library. $5000 appropriated for War History 
Commission and $5000 for state aid in estab- 
lishing school libraries. 

Washington. Of the $37,600 the state li- 
brary receives $13,600 and traveling libraries 
$24,000, 

Wisconsin. The 
annual and continue until changed by the legis- 
The Historical 


appropriations given are 


lature. which may be for vears. 


Society has $88,625 for the year ending next 
June and $83,625 for the following year. li 
also has other sources of revenue. 

Wyoming. Also has income from two land 
funds from which about $10,000 was spent last 
year. 

WituiaM F. Yust, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Committee on Legislation. 


Children’s Books and Children’s 
Book Week 


SOME ARTICLES IN CURRENT AND FORTHCOMING 
MAGAZINES 

Children’s reading and the fall books, by Anni 
Carroll Moore. Bookman, November, 1920. 
p. 255-262. 

High lights in children’s books of 1921, by 
Annie Carroll Moore. Bookman, November. 
1921. See also editorial. 

A hundred books worth reading, by Heywood 
Broun, John Farrar, and Annie Carrol! 
Moore. Bookman, December, 1921. 

The charm of vacation reading, by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Churchman, July 9, 1921, p 
27-29. 

Children’s books for the vacation trunk, by 
Kathrine H. McAlerney. Churchman, July 2. 
1921, p. 5 et seq. 

What books I read with my children, by How 
ard J. Chidley. Congregationalist, Novem 
ber 11, 1920, p. 599. 

Dickens, by G. Santayana. 
1921. See also editorial. 

Children’s Book Week, November 13-19. Ed 
itorial, Good Housekeeping, November, 1921. 
Cover of this issue and of October, 1921 is 
sue by Jessie Willcox Smith—very attractive 
for bulletin board or framing. 

Happy is the child that is fed on books. Ed 
itorial. Good Housekeeping, October, 1920. 

The joy of the story, by Montrose J. Moses 
Good Housekeeping. December, 1920, p. 59 
141-142. 

The child and_ the 
November, 1920. 
Recent books for children, by Alice Hazeltine. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, September, 1920. 

The new boy and the old book. Literary Digest. 
December 25, 1920, p. 30-31. 

Boys and girls and their books. St. 
November, 1921. 

Liprary Journat, October, 15, 1920: Octobe: 
1921. 

Public Libraries, November 
1919: January, 1920. 

Publishers’ Weekly, October 23, 1920: Deeem 
ber 11, 1920 (p. 1797-1799): July 9, 1921 
(p. 69-71): October 22, 1921. 


Dial, November. 


House Beautiful. 


book. 


Nicholas 


and December. 





New York State Library School 


By JAMES I. WYER, Director 


HE New York State Library School was 

the first institution ever established for the 

professional training of librarians. That 
it was started in 1887 at the Library of Colum- 
bia College does not mean that Columbia was 
deliberately a pioneer in this form of profes- 
sional education nor that in any strict sense the 
new enterprise owed its real initiative to the 
college authorities. The truth is that any re- 
nown which may properly accrue to Columbia 
from the fact that the first library school in the 
world was started there, is rather thrust upon 
the college by the zeal and persistence of its 
then chief librarian, Melvil Dewey. The Li- 
brary School was started at Columbia merely 
because Dr. Dewey happened at that time to be 
Columbia’s librarian. It would have been 
started as surely wherever else he might have 
been. Indeed when in 1889 Dr. Dewey went to 
Albany as secretary of the University of the 
State of New York the Library School was taken 
over by the Regents and established at the New 
York State Library at Albany, with which it 
has ever since been closely affiliated, the Di- 
rector of the State Library being also Director 
of the Library School. 

Among those of the forty-four members of 
the first two classes held at Columbia College 
who are still active in library work are George 
Watson Cole, librarian for Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, Annie Brown Jackson, for many years 
trustee of the Public Library at North Adams, 
Massachusetts, Ada Alice Jones and Florence 
Woodworth, members of the staff of the New 
York State Library and still connected with the 
faculty of the School, Frank C. Patten, for 
nearly twenty years librarian of Rosenberg Li- 
brary, Galveston, Texas, Elizabeth G. Baldwin 
and Harriet B. Prescott, who have never moved 
from the Columbia campus and who are today 
respectively librarian of Teachers College and 
head of the catalog department in Columbia 
University Library, Nina FE. Brown. for many 
years an officer of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and now on the Harvard Library staff. 
Edith E. Clarke, whose pioneer work with gov- 
ernment documents was a notable contribution 
to American library activity, Gardner M. Jones 
of the Salem, Massachusetts. Public Library 
and for many years treasurer of the A. L. A.. 
Mary Medlicott, for many years with the Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, City Library. Caroline M. 
Underhill, of the Utica Publie Library, Dr. 
George FE. Wire of Worcester and Ama H. Ward 


of the Harris Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. 

No mention of the early classes would be 
complete without a word as to Mary Wright 
Plummer, who, after a life devoted to library 
training and full of collateral activities and use 
fulness, too soon ended, was chosen president of 
the American Library Association for 1915-6 

Tho not of the first two classes there is ne 
graduate of the school held in more affection 
ate regard, not alone by its alumni but by his 
many librarian friends, than its Grand Old Man. 
William RK. Eastman. It is given to few to enter 
a new calling at fifty-five, to make a conspicuous 
success in it, to earn a solid reputation for au 
thority in a special field and to give to it a 
generation of unbroken service. Mr. Eastman 
lectured on library buildings for twenty-six con 
secutive years at his library alma mater and 
for several years these lectures were given to 
four or five different schools each year. At 
eighty-five his interest in library matters is still 
keen. 

A comfortable and attractive suite of six 
rooms in the New York State Education Build 
ing provides for the School of today a study 
room with desk space for about seventy per 
sons, two class rooms, a seminar room, an office 
and a typewriting room. Besides the fully 
available half million volumes in the State Li 
brary, the School has extensive practice and 
seminar collections of its own. 

It offers a two year course (of thirty-six 
weeks each) leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Library Science granted by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York to gradu- 
ates of the School. Candidates for admission 
must be graduates of colleges registered with 
the New York State Education Department and 
must meet certain standards of character and 
fitness for the work. 

The work of the first year gives a well-bal 
anced general introduction to librarianship 
The second year is devoted to further study of 
special subjects (in which there is a consider- 
able range of electives offered) and to com- 
parative study of library methods and admin 
istration. Details as to the courses of instruc 
tion appear in the School’s annual Circular of 
Information. 

Over nine hundred students have matriev 
lated in the regular two vear course, six hun 
dred of whom are still in active service. Of 
these. hundred have 


Institute, 


seven twenty-six been 
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women and one hundred and seventy-eight men. 
Five hundred and thirty-six others have received 
training in the summer sessions which are held 
each year and which offer to those working in 
small New York libraries elementary but thoro 
instruction for a few weeks. For the last three 
or four years the summer sessions have been 
devoted to school library work with high school 
libraries especially in mind. The average an- 
nual enrollment in recent years in all courses 
has been between sixty and one hundred stu- 
dents. 

Partly because it was a pioneer and partly be- 
cause of its standards, it has been necessary to 
place special emphasis on training for admin- 
istrative positions. At the same time, thoro 
training is given in the details and routine of 
the different phases of library work. Many of 
its former students are successfully serving as 
specialists in bibliography, cataloging, refer- 
ence, business libraries, school libraries and 
other special lines. The scholarly or research 
side of library work is encouraged as well as 
the popular public library side and every effort 
is made to cultivate knowledge of books as well 
as to teach administrative methods. 

The School has a national and even an inter- 
national reputation and students have come to 
it from all parts of the United States and from 
many foreign countries. Over thirty students 
from Norway and Denmark have been trained 
here. Two or three from China have returned 
to enthusiastic out-post duty in that country. 
Its former students hold positions in an even 
greater range of territory and in all kinds of 
libraries. The outlines and published bulletins 
relating to the School’s work are in constant re- 
quest from other library schools and apprentice 
classes. Many of these trace their origin di- 
rectly to the New York State Library School 
and are now or have been in charge of its 
graduates. 

During its third of a century, the School has 
had but three directors and but four vice- 
directors, the latter having always served as its 
active executive officer. Its directors have been 
Melvil Dewey (1887-1905). Edwin H. Ander- 
son (1906-8), James I. Wyer (since 1908) and 
its vice-directors Salome Cutler Fairchild 
(1889-1905), James I. Wyer (1906-8), Frank 
K. Walter (1908-1919), Edna M. Sanderson 
(since 1920). To Mrs. Fairchild especially, 
thru her long and devoted service, the School 
owes much in ideals, sound judgment and the 
development of its curriculum during peculiarly 
dificult formative years. Mr. Walter’s years 
with the School were notable for abundant and 
inspiring teaching, for sound constructive work 
in keeping the School abreast of the changing 
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phases of library work and for a special interest 
and effort in business and school libraries. 


Books Representing American Life 
Desirable for Translation into 
F oreign Languages 


A Tentative List ComptLep BY THE New York Lisrary 

ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON LisraRY WoRK WITH 
Foreign Born. 

Little Women. Little. 

Antin, Mary. Promised Land. Houghton. 

Atherton, Gertrude. Conqueror. Macmillan. 

Baker and Ware. Municipal Government of the City of 
New York. Ginn. 

Bazalgette. Life of Walt Whitman. Doubleday. 

Beard, C. A. and W. C. History of the American Peo 
ple. Macmillan. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. 

Churchill, Winston. Crisis. 

Clemens, S. L. Huckleberry Finn. 
sippi. Tom Sawyer. Harper. 

Constitution of the United States and Declaration of 
Independence. 

Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans. Putnam. 

Dana, E. L., and J. F. Carr. Makers of America. Im 
migrant Pub. Soc. 

Emerson, R. W. Essays. Houghton. 

Fisher, D. C. Bent Twig. Holt. 

Fiske, J. War of Independence. Houghton. 

Ford, P. L. Honorable Peter Stirling. Holt. 

Franklin, B. Autobiography. Lippincott. 

Garland, Hamlin. Son of the Middle Border. Macmillan 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Boy’s Life of Roosevelt. Harper 

Hale, E. E. Man Without a Country. Little. 

Harte, Bret. Luck of Roaring Camp. Houghton. 

Harte, Bret. Outcasts of Poker Flat. Ginn. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Scarlet Letter. Stokes. 

Howells, W. D. Rise of Silas Lapham. Houghton. 

Hughes, R. O. Community Civics. Allyn and Bacon. 

Husband, Joseph. Americans by Adoption. Atlanti: 
Monthly Press. 

Irving, Washington. Sketch Book. 

Jackson, H. H. Ramona. Little. 

Jewett, S. O. Country of Pointed Firs. Houghton. 

London, Jack. Call of the Wild. Martin Eden. Mac 
millan. 

Muir, John. 
ton. 

Nicolay, Helen. 
tury. 

Norris, Frank. Pit. Doubleday. 

Page, T. N. Red Rock. Scribner. 

Paine, A. B. Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. Harper. 

Parker, C. S. An American Idyll. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

Parkman, F. 

Poe, E. A. 

Poole, Ernest. 

Porter, Sydney. 
Doubleday. 

Riis. Jacob. Making of an American. Macmillan 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Strenuous Life. Century. 

Shaw. A. H. Story of a Pioneer. Harper. 

Stockton, F. Lady or the Tiger. Scribner. 

Stowe, H. B. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Houghton 

larkington, Booth. Penrod. Harper. 

Washington, Booker T. Up from Slavery. 

Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome. Scribner. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. Dutton. 

Wister. Owen. Virginian. Macmillan. 

Wister. Seven Ages of Washington. Macmillan. 


Alcott, L. A. 


Houghton. 
Macmillan. 
Life on the Missis 


Putnam. 


Story of My Boyhood and Youth. Hough 


Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. Cen 


Oregon Trail. Little. 
Prose Tales. Crowell. 
Harbor. Macmillan. 
Four Million. Heart of the Wes: 


Doubleday 
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EFORE you see these pictures I should like 
to remind you that you are going to be 
shown villages which were invaded by the Ger- 
man army in 1914. Some of them, notably 
Anizy-le-Chateau, were occupied by them until 
the armistice. The other villages were recap- 
tured by the French and in some cases houses 
were repaired, fields were cleared of the signs 
of battle and recultivated, and in 1918 the Ger- 
man army advanced again and destroyed all the 
work of reconstruction and left more horrible 
scars than had been made by the first invasion. 

Several divisions of the American Army 
helped to recapture this section in July, 1918. 
The first and second divisions of the regular 
army and the thirty-second division of the Na- 
tional Guard from Michigan and Wisconsin 
were conspicuous in this attack, if one may 
judge from the numbers of graves of mer of 
these divisions which are in the two cemeteries 
near Soissons. 

When pegple so often ask me if the French 
express dislike of us | must answer that I have 
never seen the slightest sign of it, but many signs 
to the contrary. They are, of course, impatient 
with all the people who made money and lived 
in comfort during the war and are not now 
paying their share of taxation to repair its dam- 
ages. 

These people of the Aisne turned to the Amer- 
ican Committee for Devastated France for help 
to rebuild and furnish their houses, to sterilize 
milk for their babies and to nurse their sick. 
And soon after they had a roof to cover their 
heads, beds to sleep in, a garden planted and a 
few rabbits sheltered they asked the Committee 
for books to read. 


Miss Jessie M. Carson** was asked in June. 
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1920, to organize and direct libraries to serve 
the people in the one hundred and twenty-five 
towns and villages in the four cantons of the 
\isne which the French government had as 
signed to the care of the Committee. Miss Car 
son had left her position in the New York Public 
Library early in the war to work for the Na 
tional League for Women’s Service, and in the 
Spring of L918 went to Paris 
urer of the American Committee, which position 


as assistant treas 


she held until the library department” wa- 
needed. 
This film shows the result of only nine 


months work. Five libraries serve as centres 
for more than fifty traveling and station librar 
ies. Three of these have been in charge of work 
ers from the New York Public Library, Isabella 
M. Cooper at Blerancourt: Marian Greene at 
Anizy-le-Chateau, and | at Soissons. Lenore 
also from the New York Public Li- 
brary, is in charge of the classification and cata- 
loging of the books for all the libraries. The li 
brary buildings were built and furnished by 
plans and specifications made by Miss Carson 
who is director of the whole library system, the 
furniture being made from Library Bureau de 
signs in the workshop of the American Com 
mittee at Blerancourt operated by Frenchmen. 
many of them badly wounded in the war. The 
French books were selected, bound, classified 
and cataloged and six French women trained to 
take charge of the work. One young French 


Greene. 


‘The substance of a talk explaining the film shown 
at the Ithaca meeting of the New York Library Asso 
ciation. 

**Miss Carson, who is a graduate of the Pittsburgh 
Library School, has held positions in the Carnegie Li 
of Pittsburgh. the Tacoma Public Library and 


York Public Library. 


brary 


the New 
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woman, whose work at Soissons was brilliant, 
entered the New York Public Library School 
last month. 

Altho American Library methods have never 
been practiced in French libraries our policies 
are strongly advocated by several leading librar- 
ies of France. M. Ernest Coyecgue, inspector 
of the libraries of Paris and of the Department 
of the Seine, has asked permission to include 
photographs of these libraries in his annual re- 
port of the work of the libraries under his 
direction. It is only lack of funds and trained 
personnel which prevent the French from fur- 
nishing as free use of books as we do in the 
United States. 

Miss Carson showed this film and addressed 
the meeting of the British Library Association 
at Manchester on September 16th and has heen 
asked to talk to the trustees of a fund for books 
for small villages in England. 


OFF TO THE STATION LIBRARIES 
Assisting Miss Carson in this work are five 
Frenchwomen (as well as one who is spending 
the year in Library School), Miss Isabelle 
Cooper of the New York Public Library who 
returns to New York in November, and the 
Misses Marian and Lenore Greene, also 
formerly of the New York Public Library. and 


all especially well qualified because of their 
intimate knowledge of French, acquired during 
their childhood in Switzerland. 

AuIcE Keats O’CoNNoR. 
Seward Park Branch New York Public Library 


Books Popular in August 


ICTION titles most in demand in the pub- 
lic libraries in August, according to Frank 
Parker Stockbridge’s list prepared for the Octo 
ber Bookman. were: 
Sinclair Lewis. Main Street. Harcourt. 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Galusha the Magnificent. Appleto 
Dorothy Canfield. The Brimming Cup. Harcourt. 
Booth Tarkington. Alice Adams. Doubleday. 
Knut Hamsun. Growth of the Soil. Knopf. 
Floyd Dell. Moon-Calf. Knopf. 

The titles in general literature most in de 
mand were: 
H. G. Weils. 
Edward Bok. 

Scribner. 
Margot Asquith. 

Doran. 
Frederick O’Brien. 

Century. 

Lytton Strachey. Queen Victoria. 
Anonymous. The Mirrors of Washington. 

Best sellers in fiction during the same month. 
according to reports prepared by _ seventy 
booksellers in fifty-seven cities for the Octobe: 
Books of the Month. were: 
Sinclair Lewis. Main Street. 
Dorothy Canfield. The Brimming Cup. 
E. M. Hull. The Sheik. Small. 
James Oliver Curwood. The Flaming Forest. 

politan. 

Gene Stratton-Porter. 
day. 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Galusha, the Magnificent. Appleton 

Best sellers in general literature were: 
Anonymous. The Mirrors of Washington. Putnam. 
Lytton Strachey. Queen Victoria. Harcourt. 

H. G. Wells. The Outline of History. Macmillan. 
Anonymous. The Mirrors of Downine Street. Putnam 
Frederick O’Brien. Mystic Isles of the South Seas 

Century. 

George Bernard Shaw. 


Macmillan. 


The Outline of History. 
of Edward Bok 


The Americanization 
Margot Asquith: An Autobiography 
White Shadows in the South Seas 


Harcourt. 
Putnam. 


Harcourt. 
Harcourt. 


Cosmo 


Her Father’s Daughter. Double 


Back to Methuselah. Brentano’s 
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The Buffalo Foundation, comp. Social Service Direc- 
tory of Erie County; first ed. January, 1921. Buffalo: 
The Buffalo Foundation, 1921. 206 p. 12°. 

Includes all agencies, official and voluntary, state 
and federal, schools and churches, in the county 
containing the city of Buffalo, with addresses, of- 
ficials and considerable information concerning their 
history, organization and function. 

‘he Cleveland Foundation, comp. The Cleveland Year 
Book, 1921. Cleveland: The Cleveland Foundation, 
192i, 3ib-p. 22’. 

Projected as one of a series of annual summaries 
of events and progress in Cleveland. “As completely 
as possible in its condensed shape, it aims to serve 
all persons who need accurate and concise informa- 
tion about the city. This first volume includes much 
historical and explanatory data.” 

British Optical Instrument Manufacturers’ Association. 
Directory of British Scientific Instruments. London: 
Constable & Co. 1921. 335 p. 8°. 

Besides a comprehensive dictionary of terms used 
in the description of scientific instruments, contains a 
sketch of the British optical instruments industry, an 
account of navigating instruments, some facts about 

British optical glass, and notes on the work of the 
Royal Meteorological Society and the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich. [Illustrations of about 250 in- 
struments, 

Ratel, C. Bibliographie Mondiale Moderne (1910-1920) 
de la plupart des ouvrages et documents parus durant 
cette époque concernant exclusivement la préparation 
mécanique des matériaux et minerals et toutes 
branches s’y rattachant directement. Paris: Chez 
L’Auteur, 1920. 344 p. 8° 

Closely classified bibliography of minerals and 
mining including material to be found in the books, 
documents and periodicals of France, America and 
England. Titles given in the original and in French 
translation. Periodical references include the ap 
proximate number of pages and illustrations. An 
attempt is made to give prices. Emphasis placed on 
the commercial side and much space given to labor 
conditions. The mechanical rather than the chemical 
aspect of mining is selected for inclusion. Indexed. 
Recke, W. and A. M. Wagner. Biicherkunde zur 
Geschichte und Literatur des K6nigreichs Polen. 
Leipzig: Verlag der Deutschen Staatsdruckerei in 
Polen, Warschau. 1918. 242 p. 8°. 

For German speaking and reading investigators of 
Polish history, literature, and spiritual life. Intended 
to supplement the work of Von Finkel and Estreicher. 
Preponderance of references are modern. Classified 
arrangement including headings on general works, 
political history, state development, finance, law, 
church, industries, and literature by periods. There 
is an index to authors. 

Joannidés, A. La Comédie-Francaise de 1680 4 1920; 
tableau des representations par auteurs et par pieces. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1921. 138 [5] p. 8°. 

Lists authors whose plays have been presented at 
the Comédie-Frangaise, the number of times each was 
produced, and the year. The second section of the 
work gives a table of presumed authors, collaborators, 
etc., and the third an alphabetical list of plays pro- 
duced during this period. First edition extended only 
to 1900. 

Wagner, Henry R. The Plains and the Rockies; a 
*From Carl L. Cannon’s List of Reference Books 

prepared for the Bulletin of the New York Public 

Library. 


_ 


Some Recent Reference Books 





bibliography of original narratives of travel and ad 
venture, 1800-1865. San Francisco: John Howell 
1921. 4°. 193 p. 

Particularly useful because of the long notes which 
are really a digest of the contents of the book 
described with an historical account of the author’s 
mission. Attempts to be a complete bibliography of 
books containing personal experiences of authors be 
tween the dates given, with frequent reference to 
books printed after 1865. Titles are fully cataloged 
Has a good index. 

Thorpe, A. Winton, ed. Burke’s Handbook to the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire, containing 
biographies, a full list of persons appointed to the 
order, showing their relative precedence, and colored 
plates of the insignia. London: The Burke Pub 
lishing Company, Ltd. 1921. 704 p. 4°. 

Biographies of a large proportion of the Knights 
Commanders, Officers and members of the Order of 
the British Empire, a new order founded in 191% 
primarily to reward the non-combatant war worke: 
for distinguished service. Also includes a military 
branch. Since the membership of the order totals 
25.419 and since it is democratic in inception, in 
cluding women as well as men, the work forms a 
useful biographical supplement to Who’s Who. 

The Times of Ceylon Green Book; a directory of Cey 
lon, 1921. Colombo, Ceylon: The Times of Ceylon 
Ltd., 1921. 800 p. 12°. 

First issue of what is planned as an annual publi 
cation. More than a directory, since it also includes 
general information, institutions and clubs, and a 
necrology. Additional information is planned for 
succeeding numbers. The directory is classified to 
include the official and professional and mercantile 
classes, estates and companies, men’s section, ladies’ 
section and foreign section. Indexed. 

The Times Diary and Index of the War, 1914-18. Lon 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1921. 324 p. 8°. 

A good chronology and index to dates for the war 
period. Better for British events and participation 
than for the Allies. Includes peace conference and a 
few settlements of major importance in 1919 and 
1920. Tabular appendices include casualties, British 
transport and troops, naval losses, airship losses, et« 
Index references are to dates and consequently could 
be used with any newspaper or periodical. 


A LIBRARY IMPOSTOR 
T has been reported to us that recently a 
woman presented herself at the Detroit Pub- 


lic Library as a Miss Kiefer saying that she 


was employed in the Popular Department of 
the Cleveland Public Library. She was de 
scribed as a large woman about thirty-five years 
of age. She asked to be shown thru the build 
ing and the members of the staff who con 
ducted her about decided, in the course of their 
conversation with her, that her claim to con 
nection with the Cleveland Public Library was 
doubtful. 

As no person answering to the description 
of her is, or has been, connected with the Cleve 
land Public Library, this statement is made to 
guard other libraries against this mysterious 
visitor. 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 
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OW shall a librarian prove to the public 

and especially to the taxpayer that more 
rather than less money is needed from year to 
year by the library? It is a serious and very 
general problem, for which Dr. Bostwick has 
one answer and Mr. Henry another. The former 
urges that when revenue is.cut under present 
conditions, the librarian and his staff do their 
best to give the same public service as before. 
The latter urges that the need of funds should 
be turned into an object lesson by diminishing 
library facilities proportionally when revenue 
is cut. The latter course is not without serious 
objection. To reduce quality of service would 


be unfortunate indeed. On the other hand, to 
require members of a staff, already worked to 
capacity, to nerve themselves to work beyond 
normal power, would automatically lower the 
quality of work and produce unfortunate per- 


manent conditions. Perhaps the best way out 
is either to close one or more branches or to 
lessen the number of hours, or close the library 
one day in the week so that without diminishing 
the quality of service, the public is definitely 
notified that it cannot get more than its money’s 
worth by overworking the library staff. To 
diminish the amount spent for books is by no 
means a wise course as in this way the library 
promptly deteriorates in quality. In every live 
library field, demand and the need of supply. 
tend to increase doubly, first with the growth 
of population and secondly with the amount of 
work per capita of population as an improving 
library service reaches a larger proportion of 
the community, 
oe & * of ee 

HE endeavor to prevent waste in the gov- 

ernment service by avoiding duplication of 
bureaus doing like work, of which there are 
scores scattered thru the different departments, 
is closely connected with the work of the Re- 
classification Commission and represents one 
of the best tendencies of the times. For in- 
stance, it is proposed to reshape the Interior 
Department into a Department of Public Works, 
centralizing all constructive divisions under a 
capable engineering head, and leaving such 
agencies as the Bureau of Education to go else- 
where, as in this case, in a proposed Depart- 
ment of Education. A current suggestion is that 


all scientific work should be brought under the 
Smithsonian Institution, which is really a gov- 
ernmental service despite its name. At once 
the problem of cross lines in systematic classi- 
fication which puzzles the catalogers con- 
fronts the reorganizers. The promoter of the 
last named plan proposes to include the 
Library of Congress, the Reclamation Service 
and many Bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture into'a scheme which would be as 
incongruous as the present lack of system. The 
Bureau of Standards is properly a scientific de 
partment, but the national library could not 
properly be subordinated in this wise. Libra- 
rians should keep themselves informed on the 
development of all these schemes for federal 
reorganization, since their calling makes them 
more or less experts in such matters. 
zkwFEnft + * ®f 
|‘ connection with the proposed repeal of the 
manufacturing clause in the Copyright Code, 
the question of permitting importations of copy- 
righted books has come very much to the front 
The American Publishers’ Copyright League 
which now merges itself into the National As 
sociation of Book Publishers, passed as its last 
act a resolution calling for the repeal at the 
same time of the clause (Section 31 D of the 
current code) permitting incorporated institu 
tions and individuals to import single copies of 
a copyrighted work without the assent of the 
copyright owner. This is on the ground that 
since copyright involves the exclusive right to 
sell for a specific territory, the right to import 
lodges with the copyright proprietor. Libra- 
rians have felt, to the contrary, that a library us- 
ing public funds and serving the public ought 
to be able to import an English edition of a 
work copyrighted in this country, provided it is 
an authorized edition which recognizes the au 
thor’s right to receive compensation for his 
book. It is probable that publishers will con 
fine any effort to secure repeal of these excep 
tions to that giving individuals that privilege. 
but it is necessary that librarians should be on 
the alert to preserve their present rights, and 
doubtless the committees on Book-buying and 
on Federal Relations will show their usual! 
vigor in combating this encroachment upon the 
present system. 
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No charge is made for insertion of notices in 
this department. Replies should be addressed 
directly to the ADVERTISER, either at the address 
given or under the key letter in care of this 


office. 
POSITIONS WANTED 

Cataloger with twenty years of valuable ex- 
perience in New England, desires position as 
librarian or assistant librarian. Address V. E. 
17, care of the LipraryY JOURNAL. 

Cataloger, library school graduate with two 
years’ college work and six years’ experience in 
public college and special libraries, wants po- 
sition in New York City. Address C. H. 18. 
care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

College graduate with year’s course in library 
science, one year’s experience in Peabody Col- 
lege Library, also experience in Alabama State 
Normal School] Library, desires position. Ad- 
dress Anne Dudley Gibbs, Grenada, Miss. 

Library school graduate with six years expe- 
rience in a responsible executive position de- 
sires to make a change. Work with children and 
schools preferred. Address C. C. 17, care of 
the Lisrary JOURNAL. 

Librarian, experienced in public, financial and 
corporation libraries and in research work, de- 
sires position in business or special library in 
New York City. Address W. 17, care of the 
LiBRARY JOURNAL. 

Librarian with one year’s training and _ fif- 
teen years experience—-8 in public 
industrial library work. would like to hear of 
an opening in public or special library. Ad 
dress FE. M. P. 18, care of the Lisrary JourNAL. 

Experienced 
training wishes responsible position as head 


and 7 i 


cataloger with library school 
cataloger or work with Government documents. 
Language equipment: Latin, Greek, French, Ge1 
man, Italian. College library preferred. Ad 
dress X. Y. 18, care of the Ligrary JouRNAL. 


Wanted, position as librarian. College and 
library school, man with seventeen years’ li- 
brary experience. At present employed as as- 
sistant librarian in large library. Reason for 
change desirous of opportunity to assume full 
charge. Address P. R. 18. care of the Liprary 
JOURNAL. 


Library school graduate, for past three years 
in charge of college library in middle west 
desires to change location to south or east. 
Prefers college. reference or museum position. 


PPORTUNITIES 


Is also graduate of Boston Art Museum School. 
Address I. F. S., care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Part time educational or literary work sol 
icited by young man. Seven years publishing, 
library, and bookstore experience, including 
book production and distribution, printing. 
editorial work and research, cataloging and in 


dexing, compiling lists, ete. Especially ta 
miliar with educational systems and service 


Address S. L. 18, care of the Liprary JouRNAt 

Wanted, by special librarian and filing expert 
with fifteen years experience, position as busi- 
ness librarian, or charge of extensive filing bu 
reau. Public library work would be considered 
Can give the highest references to any concern 
or institution desiring a live man with special 
adaptation for his work. Address C. A. C., Box 
224, Great Kills. Richmond Borough, New York 
City. 

POSITIONS OFFERED 

Wanted, general for month- 
work in Public Library, Tampa, Fla., beginnin: 
December Ist. Helen Virginia Stelle, 


assistant six 
librarian 
Wanted, library school graduate as assistant 


in technical library. Salary depending on ex 


perience. Address: Library. New Jersey Zit 
Co., Palmerton. Pa. 

Wanted, by the Vermont State Library 
\lontpelier, Vermont, an experienced cata 


loger. Salary satisfactory. Address State | 


brarian, Montpelier. Vermont. 


Wanted, cataloger for college library. Both 
college and library school training required 


with small minimum of practical experience 
Salary $1400---$1600 to start, with annual is 
crease to $2400. Address. Library of the Col 
lece of the City of New York. 139th St 
Avenue. New York City. 


.S. Civil Service Commission 


ind 


(convent 


Phe { 
in Open competitive examination for statistician 
it SB600-—S5000 a 
be required to report for examination, but will 
be rated: 
weights: 


announces 


year. Competitors will not 
Education. 30 weights: Experience, 10 
Publication. thesis, 30) 
weights. Applicants should apply at once for 
form 2118, stating the title of examination «é 
sired, to the U. S. Civil 
Washington, D. CC. Receipt: of application- 
‘loses November Ist 


report o1 


Service Commission 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
competitive 
November 17, 


examination 
1921 


announces an 
library 


open 


for assistant on 
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The entrance salary within the range stated 
($900 to $1400) will depend upon the qualifi- 
cations of the appointee. All citizens of the 
United States who meet the requirements, both 
men and women, may enter this examination. 
Competitors will be rated on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Library economy, 20 weights; 2. Cata- 
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loging, classification, and bibliography, 30 
weights; 3. Modern languages, 15 weights: 
4, Education and experience, 35 weights. Ap- 
plicants should at once apply for Form 1312. 
stating the title of the examination desired 
(Library Assistant) to the Civil Service Com 
mission, Washington, D. C. 











AMONG LIBRARIANS 





rhe following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

1. University of Ulinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L. 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in 
Science. 


Wis. 


Library School of the New York Public 


Library 


Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

Bren, Corabel, reference and periodical 1i- 
brarian of the University of Oregon library re- 
signed recently to spend a year in travel and 
study. 

Hempuitt, Helen E., librarian of the En- 
gineering Department Library of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, is now mak- 
ing a comprehensive study of the Engineering 
Department files preparatory to correlating the 
central engineering index with the library serv- 
ice. 

Herp, Mary I., formerly of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, has joined the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library as library statis- 
tician, 

Jennincs, Jennie Thornberg. assistant libra- 
rian of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library 
has been appointed acting librarian. 

Jounston, W. Dawson, since 1914 librarian 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library, has 
upon nomination of the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A.. been appuinted by the Trustees of 
the American Library in Paris, Inc., librarian 
of that library, and will take office early in 
November. 

Katz. Louise W., 1902-03 N, 


signed as reviser in the catalog 


Y. S., has re- 
department of 


the University of Minnesota Library. Miss Katz 
returns to California, and will join the catalog 
staff of the Leland Stanford University Library 

Porcuer, Anne Allston, 1910 D., formerl 
assistant librarian of the Clemson College Li 
brary and later in the library of Debarkation 
Hospital no. 52, at Richmond, Va., appointed |i 
brarian of the Charleston (S. C.) Museum, wil! 
have charge also of the Children’s Room of the 
Museum. 

Pow ison, Edris, 1916 R., appointed assistan! 
librarian in the library of Price and Wate: 
house Company, public accountants, New York 
City. 

Prouty, Gratia L., has been placed in charge 
of the Engineering Department Library of the 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 463 West 
Street, New York City. Genevieve Pratt ha- 
recently joined the staff of the Library. 


Sister, Della J., is now giving her full time 
to instruction in cataloging and classification 
to the University of California library practice 
class. 

STEEL, Evelyn, librarian of the Oakland 
Technical High School, is giving the courses in 
book selection to the University of California 
library practice class. 


Members of the Class of 1921 of the Univer 
sity of California Courses in Library Practice 
have been appointed as follows: Marian F. An 
derson and Rachel A. Look. California State 
Library; Bertha O. Biernath, Standard Oil Li 
brary, San Francisco; Dorothy Deming, acting 
librarian, University Farm. Davis: Helen 
Downs, Mina E. Keller, Anna P. Kennedy, Mary 
H. Sterrett. assistants Fresno County Library: 
Lois C. Howe, Federal Reserve Bank. San Fran- 
cisco: Nellie L. Stiles, Kern County Library: 
Evangeline W. Thurber, Department of Educa- 
tion Library, University of Chicago; Esther 
Hahn, Deborah King. Ivander Maclver and 
Katharine Wickson are all at the University of 
California Library and Florence A. Rhein at the 
Oakland Public Library. 











LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


HE ‘Twenty-first annual meeting of the Key- 
stone State Library Association was held at 
kagles Mere, September 27-29, 1921. 

Isabel McC. Turner, president, in the opening 
address said that the Association had been 
founded by idealists—people who considered 
service above self. She urged that “service,” 
which has always been the keynote of the As- 
sociation, should continue to be held above self 
and should not be commercialized. 

Daniel Casey, director of Field Service Bu- 
reau, Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave an able address on “Some New As- 
pects of Civic Co-operation,” emphasizing the 
possibilities of a close co-operation between 
chambers — of and libraries-——two 
ganizations which seek the greatest good for 
the community—emphasizing the point that 
“taxation properly applied is an investment, not 

expenditure.” 

The second day opened with an address by 
\deline B. Zachert. on schoo! Miss 
Zachert gave a resumé of the work that has been 
done by the Pennsylvania School Libraries De- 
partment, and outlined programs to be carried 
out, so as to meet the need of a “book laboratory” 
in every school. 


commerce 


libraries. 


Mary L. Titcomb, in an illustrated lecture on 
county libraries proved to us that the county 
library is the most economic and efficient form 
of book distribution and its possibilites are 
hounded only by appropriations and vision. 

The afternoon was given over to round-tables 
conducted by Ada F. Liveright, Adeline B. 
Zachert and Edith Patterson. In the educa- 
tional section Elizabeth Gendell spoke on “How 
to Teach the Use of School Libraries to Pupils 
in the Grades.” In the Philadelphia Normal 
School instruction in the use of the library be- 
vins in the kindergarten with a library game. 
Lessons with books begin in third grade and are 
continued thruout the grades so that the boys 
ind girls will enter high school with a library 
habit already formed and some knowledee of 
the use of reference books. In the Normal 
school conference the teacher-librarian courses 
to be given at Millersville and Kutztown were 
outlined. In the children’s section Miss Patter- 
son in a clever and amusing address pointed out 
that a children’s library without a children’s li- 
brarian is “neither practical nor possible.” 

“The Living Poetry of the United States” was 
the subject of a lecture by Charles Wharton 


Stork on Wednesday evening. Dr. Stork spoke 
first of the experiment in free verse which 
originated in the United States with Walt Whit 
man, and then discussed briefly new popula: 
poetry, the imagists and religious poetry 

The meeting closed on Thursday morning 
with an address by William R. Watson on “Cet 
tification and What It Means.” Mr. Watson 
presented arguments both for and against cet 
tification and discussed the boards that 
have it in charge showing that a national board 
would be more advantageous than state boards 


would 


The following officers were elected for the en 
suing year: president, Anna A. MacDonald, Li 
brary Extension Division, Harrisburg: 
president,’ Grace Steele, Bradford; 
Margaret Carnegie, Pittsburgh: treasurer. Alice 
Willegerod, Hazleton. 

INEZ CRANDLE, Secretary 


V it e 
secretary. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOO! 
LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIATION 


T the teachers’ institute of Kane and Kendall 
counties, held at Elgin, IIL, a small group 
of High School formed themselves 
into an association to be known as the Northern 
Illinois High School Librarians 


Librarians 


Association. 
Carrie Niliford, librarian of the Elgin High 
School, was elected president and Ethel F. Edes 
of the Lyons Township High School, secretary. 
For further particulars write to 
ETHEL F. Epes, Secretary. 


MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


R place of the usual meeting in the State, the 
Montana Library Association held a short ses- 
sion on September 2nd in connection with the 
1921 gathering of the Pacific Northwest Library 
\ssociation in Spokane, Washington. Eleven 
librarians from Montana attended the meeting, 
which was held at the North Central High 
School, Mrs. Henry E. Garber, Jr.. of Billings, 
presiding. Sabra Nason, of the Umatilla Coun 
tv library, Pendleton, Oregon, eave an informal 
talk on the county library system of Oregon. 

Following a general discussion of library con 
ditions in Montana, it was agreed to continue 
florts to secure adequate support for a library 
-chool in the state. It was voted that the off- 
cers of the Association continue in office until 
the next meeting. 


Lucta HALEY, Secretary 
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“LIBRARY WEEK” AT CORNELL 

UNIVERSITY 

HE thirty-first annual meeting of the New 

York Library Association was held at Cor- 

nell University, Ithaca, during the week of 

September 12th, Prudence Risley Hall, as in 

1914 housing the guests. There was a registra- 
tion of two hundred and fifty. 

At the opening session, under the presidency 
of Willard Austin, librarian of the University, 
welcome was extended by Professor Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, who spoke briefly of the librarian’s 
role as a book distributor, and by Dean Thomas 
Frederick Crane who told of some of the more 
notable treasures of the Dante collection in the 
Cornell Library and of some of the principal 
items in the exhibit, which was open during 
the entire week at the Library. Further wel- 
come came from Professor George Lincoln 
Burr who on the following evening spoke enter- 
tainingly on some of the book treasures of the 
University Library, and pointed out how a care- 
ful librarian can often preserve for the world 
a book which has become valuable due to mar- 
sinal and other notes therein. Dr. Burr was 
at home at the Library every afternoon to show 
to visitors the rarities mentioned and many 
others. 

NATIONAL AND STATE CERTIFICATION OF 
LIBRARIANS 

Dr. C. C. Williamson in his presidential ad 
dress on Standards” discussed 
certain aspects of the proposed national certifi- 
cation scheme for librarians. which is to be one 
of the principal topics for discussion at the 
mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. He spoke 
particularly of the need for high standards if the 
national voluntary certification system is to ful- 
fill its purpose and if library work is to take 
its rightful place with other so-called learned 


“Professional 


professions 

Special attention was given to the relation 
library 
a strong feeling 


of national certificates to school cre- 
dentials. “There is evident, 
part of many members of our Library 
said Dr. Williamson, “that the 
school gives to the in 
an advantage 


advantage 


on the 
\ssociations.” 
label of the 


dividual who wears it too 


library 
ereal 
over his untrained colleagues, an 
which neither his ability nor the character of his 
work justifies.” He pointed oyt that the plan 
presented by the A. L. A. committee on national 
certification has been specifically designed to 
vive full professional recognition to capable and 
successful workers who lack library school train- 
ing or formal training of any kind. 

The Library Workers Association, it was as- 
serted, would accomplish more in aiding its 
members to overcome their disadvantage in com- 
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petition with library school graduates by pro- 
moting certification and opportunities for train 
ing in service than by conducting an employ 
ment bureau. 

Continuing the discussion of certification on 


Tuesday morning, Anna G. Hall said that the 


main point of difference between the New York 
State legislation for certification and that of 
other states is that in New York the grading is 
in the hands of the Regents. Terms of grad 
ing are still under discussion. 

Regarding national certification Dr. Shearet 
suggested the postponement of the granting of 
the higher certificates, so as to give notice of 
the scheme of requirements, as is done in the 
medical and dental professions. The lowest 
certificate might be granted immediately to all! 
who qualify, the class two certificate might then 
be awarded after five years, and no certificat: 
of the highest class be given until ten year- 
have elapsed. In this way opportunity woul: 
be given to all to qualify together and thos 
unwilling or unable to qualify could drop ou 
President Williamson pointed out that ten yea:- 
is a long time and that it would be difficult to 
arouse interest in a scheme to take effect so fa: 
off, and that furthermore, certification of th 
professions referred to by Dr. Shearer is 
obligatory. whereas this proposed for libra 
rians is merely voluntary. 

WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 

A morning's discussion of library work with 
the foreign-born, presided over by Esther John 
ston of the Seward Park Branch of the New 
York Public Library, was pleasantly opened 
i brief talk on “The Artistic Contribution of th 
Czechoslovaks to American Life” by Teresa 
Prochazka who wore the Czech national costuny 
and sang several of the songs of the peoples 
living in the new Republic. Too often, Miss 
Prochazka said, these artists are classed as Get 
man due to the fact that German publishers first 
made their work known. Among the most im 
portant are: 


WORK 


Wood Engravers. Etchers. ete. Rud. Ruzicka. 
who is “without a peer in the United States as a 
* and who will have an exhibit 
this autumn: J. C. Voudros. professor at Went 
worth Institute, Boston—-known for his wat 
posters: Svoboda: Emanuel Nadberry, for 
twenty-five vears illustrator for the Vew York 
Herald: Jan Matulka. who was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize at the Academy of Design; and 
Alfons Mucha. who held exhibits in New York 
and Chicago some months ago. 

Writers. Alois Jirosek: Bozena 
Machar: Vrchlickvy. 

Musicians. (It is thru music that the 
Czechoslovaks are mostly known in the United 


wood engraver, 


Nemcova 
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States). Bedrich Smetana, whose symphonic 
works are given by good orchestras thruout the 
United States, and whose opera “The Bartered 
Bride” was produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House about nine years ago; Antonin Dvorak: 
Zelenko Fibich; Vitezslav Novak, who represents 
modern Czech music, and Emmy Destinn, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Otokar Sevcik of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Jan Kubelik and 
Erika Morini. 

“To love, understandingly and genuinely, the 
soul of America,” said in part Dr. Henry New- 
man of the Brooklyn ethical culture society. 
“one must know at first hand the ideals which 
it has seen fit to set forth in the beauty of 
song and The immigrant’s — attach- 
ment to his native land is a matter of spiritual 
associations: it is an affair of memories of 
folk-lore. poetry. traditions. 
of fun. of romance, of pride in a_ certain 
national or racial nobility. It is always 
about these ideal things that the warmest 
feelings center. . . . To make real the 
impulses by swhich typical Americans have 
been “the foreign-language press 
perform a notable service by printing from 
day to day the American — literature 
in translation. of course the 
immigrant should learn to read and speak 
English. His children do this gladly. Thev go 
to the public library. It would be excellent for 
the parents to go also. In the meantime. why 
not make use of the newspapers which the for- 
eign-born now read? Few instruments can be 
found so effective for winning them over to a 
genuine attachment to the ideals of our repub- 
lic. No allegiance is so strong as that which 
is won on its own merits without being forced.” 


story. 


legends, songs, 


moved can 
best 
Eventually 


Alice O’Connor told interestingly of the co- 
operation between associations and individuals 
of the Czecho-Slovakian nationalities—-speakers, 
artists, musicians—in building up the book, 
print and music collections of the Webster 
Branch of the New York Public Library (Zaidee 
Griffin, librarian) which serves a large Czecho- 
Slovak population on the upper east side of 
Manhattan. The book collection carefully con- 
served during the war and added to recently 
numbers now about nine thousand, giving ser- 
vice which is a happy link between the old 
world homes of these peoples and the new. 

Following came discussion of a tentative list 
of books illustrating American life and suitable 
for translation into foreign languages. This 
list, selected by the Committee on Work with 
the Foreign-born (Esther Johnston, New York 
Public Library, Chairman) is given in full else- 
where in this number and the committee will 
welcome criticism and suggestions. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES 

“County Libraries” was the topic of the Wed- 
nesday afternoon session, presided over by 
Margery C. Quigley of the Endicott Public Li- 
brary. The chairman read abstracts from the 
county library law recently passed by the New 
York Legislature (see Liprary JourNaL for 
September |, p. 693-091) and drew attention to 
material useful to those interested in county l- 
brary work: posters and illustrated folders to 
be obtained from the A, L. A. and an article by 
Julia Wright Merrill in the July Wisconsin Li 
brary Bulletin on what to read on county librat 
ies; and asked that clippings, telling of work 
done in establishing county libraries, be sent to 
A. L. A. headquarters for the use of other work- 
ers in this field. A short paper by Milton J. Fer- 
contrasted the well-to-do small city li- 
brary relying entirely on its own resources with 
with limited funds 
efhciently as part of a county system. 

Mary L. Sutliff of the New York Public Li- 
brary School then outlined the requisites for 
the county librarian: a strong adaptable body 
capable of long endurance: considerable execu- 
tive ability for the organization of what is often 
a complicated piece of work: knowledge of the 


efuson 


a town library functioning 


country to be covered—-the granges, the schools. 
the churches and other organizations; familiarity 
with library methods, so that technique takes 
its proper place as the servant and not the mas- 
ter: an intelligent love of books, especially chil- 
dren’s literature, and a love and understanding 
of people. 

Following, Mrs. Kate D. Andrews, librarian. 
and Mrs. George Diven, trustee, of the Elmira 
Public Library, told of “Campaigning for a 
County Library in Chemung County,” in accord 
ance with the new county library law (tho Ezra 
Cornell, as Irene Earl! pointed out, endowed a 
county library in Ithaca for Tompkins County, 
so that the Tompkins County work antedates 
both that of Van Wert and of Hagerstown. } 
One-half mill is proposed as an issue for the 
next election of county supervisors. 

The last contribution was a paper on “The 
County Library and Its Branches” by Anna G 
Hall, showing how Minerva County. a “typical” 
county of 600 square miles with a population of 
50,000 and an assessed valuation of about fifty 
million dollars and having in existence various 
independent libraries, established a county li 
brary system, and how the local libraries lost 
nothing in the way of initiative or local pride 
and interest but benefited greatly in adminis 
tration thru freedom from much annoying de 
tail. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIES IN FRANCE 

John Adams Lowe presided over the evening 

session, which opened with the running of a 
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two-reel film showing nine months work of the 
libraries established by the American Committee 
for Devastated France. 

Mrs. Jennie B. Tracy of Highland Falls, who 
was directrice of personnel for the Committee, 
told something of the Committee’s early work in 
this region during the period when shelter, 
utensils and farm stock were the greatest needs 
and of the welfare work following which the 
library service formed a part. 

Alice Keats O’Connor of the Seward Park 
Branch of the New York Public Library, who 
had charge of the Soissons library, explained 
many of the details shown in the film, which 
is to be shown at several of the state library 
associations’ meetings during the autumn. A 
resumé of Miss O’Connor’s talk is given else- 
where in this number. 

BOOK REVIEWING 

Book Reviewing was then interestingly dis- 
cussed by Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Li- 
terary Review of the New York Evening Post. 
Dr. Canby said in part: 

“Without question a literary review of the first 
order can now be successfully edited in the 
United States, provided the necessary support is 
forthcoming. If it can be done only at a loss, 
the time is not ripe; but in my judgment the 
time is ripe. My experience so far has shown 
that we have an abundant supply of thoroly 
competent critics who are available; and in 
some respects an American review is better able 
to secure for its criticism the best books in all 
languages than is a European magazine. 

“What should be the character of such a re- 
view? It should I think review all books not 
extremely technical or merely trivial. It should 
provide the accurate facts about books, coupled 
with definite opinions as to their value. If this 
is done in brief reviews, librarians apparently 
would be satisfied. But I believe that the facts 
about books are not in themselves sufficient with- 
out critical background. This background must 
be provided by essays, lengthy reviews, and 
articles which, so to speak, feel the pulse of 
contemporary literature and the intellectual 
movements of the time. Such criticism the 
American public needs as much as, and probably 
more than, facts. And librarians need it too. 
They, with teachers and booksellers, are the most 
direct mediation the author and his 
public. They a book 
than what is in it. 

“Such a critical review should be regarded as 


between 


| 


must know more about 


a liaison between the librarian and the pub- 
lic. It should be read and criticised by the first 
and its ideas, and whenever possible the paper 
itself, passed on. For vigorous reading depends 
upon a mind that is stimulated and made dis- 


criminating, and in the infinitely extensive world 
of books, only a magazine can satisfactorily dis- 
charge the office of general critic and interpret 

“In The Literary Review of The New Yori 
Evening Post it is our desire first of all to es- 
tablish better standards of criticism and mor 
reliable criticism; next, to cover the whole field 
of important books, giving the facts at leas: 
about each significant book. We believe that 
both objectives can be held in view at once, but 
full attainment of the latter must wait upon the 
proof of support. In the meantime, we can be- 
gin by supplying the needed criticism, and at 
least reviewing more books more accurately than 
any general American review has attempted in 
the past; and thus make an honest bid for the 
interest of librarians.” 

TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

The growing need of trained school libra. 
rians was pointed out by Martha C. Pritchard. 
librarian of Teachers College, Detroit. The N 
E. A. Library Department advises two trained 
librarians for normal schools with more than 
three hundred students, and there are over three 
hundred normal schools thruout the country: 
in some states which have declared for trained 
high school librarians there are some hundreds 
of high schools: and certain cities, Detroit for 
example, aim at having a trained librarian fo: 
each elementary school. To meet this need some 
of the library schools have given courses in 
school work, but few students have specialized 
in this line; some normal schools have offered 
elective teacher-librarian courses, and a study of 
the subject has been made by a committee of 
the A. L. A. School Librarians Section as the 
result of a conference held in New York last 
year. The results of this study summarized by 
Marion Horton will shortly be given in th 
Liprary JourNAL. At the Swampscott Confer 
ence this Section recommended that a letter ex 
plaining a proposed plan of training be sent to 
the library schools and their neighbor-colleges. 
with a request for information as to how far co 
operation is possible or advisable. The Se: 
tion recommended also certain modifications in 
the school libraries courses. 

LIBRARY WORK WITH INSTITUTIONS 

The report of the Committee on Libraries it 
Institutions, presented by Florence Bradley of 
the National Organization for Public Healt! 
Nursing, spoke of the need of broadening the 
scope of this work, of giving more attention t 
the institutional problems of public libraries. 
rather than merely to the problems of the in 
stitutional library. Until more institutional Ii- 
braries can be organized and developed, publi: 
libraries must carry the burden of the local 
needs, and the public librarian must extend not 
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only material help but also moral support in 
the setting up of library standards for the in- 
stitution. 

Many libraries are extending definite forms 
of service to local institutions. Mary J. 
Thackeray told of how the Brooklyn Public 
Library is extending library service to prison- 
ers. A paper by Miss Thackeray on_ this 
subject will be given in an early number. 
Miss Baumler told of work in Utica Hospital, 
where there is a library open all the time to 
nurses and once a week to patients. In this hos- 
pital an appropriation for a librarian’s salary 
is asked for each year, but so far without suc- 
cess. The Syracuse Public Library, as reported 
by Miss Lane, distributes framed pictures to the 
city hospitals. 

THE ENRICHMENT OF RURAL LIFE 

The problem of the enrichment of the life of 
the rural population was presented by three 
speakers. Professor George A. Works outlined 
a unit for rural school administration, aiming 
at the provision of (1) elementary schools as 
fully equipped to meet the needs of the country 
child as are the city and village schools to meet 
those of the urban child, having well-qualified 
teachers, professional supervision and adequate 
buildings and equipment; (2) high school edu- 
cation for every child while living in his own 
home; and (3) adult education thru reading 
circles, lectures and library facilities. At 
present the three units of rural school admin- 
istration are the district, the township and the 
county, but Dr. Works pointed out that it seemed 
as if in New York State there would be a distinct 
gain by developing a unit based on the com- 
munities already existent in the state and con- 
stituting the economic, social and religious cen- 
ters for the rural population. “In addition, each 
of these units should be made large enough, so 
that there is something in the way of high 
school education available within its bound- 
aries. In many cases this will undoubtedly be 
only a high school of junior grade. Within 
these primary units would be attendance dis- 
tricts, with such elementary school facilities as 
would meet the needs of the younger pupils. .. .” 
In order to arrange for adequate supervision, 
it would be necessary to group these primary 
units together, and in determining the boundar- 
ies of both the primary and secondary units, 
such political divisions as the township and the 
county would be ignored unless they coincided 
with the boundaries of the natural units. 

Dean Arthur R. Mann outlined Some Bases of 
Agricultural Progress, showing increased 
agricultural production upon which industry de- 
pends is in turn dependent on education. 

Mrs. Albert Smith, state leader of the home 


how 
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bureau organization, told of the methods of 
organization of the farm and home bureaus 
thruout the state and some of the results ob- 
tained, and pointed out that librarians could 
contribute not a little to the life of the farm 
worker, and especially of the farm woman, who. 
in her capacity as cook, marketer, laundress, 
seamstress, governess, cleaner, practical nurse, 
hotel keeper, poultry-garden-and-dairy-worker, 
and general manager, earns (but seldom gets) 
about $83 a week. And the farm dwellers will 
welcome the librarian’s contribution. “If you 
want,” said Mrs. Smith, “the organized help of 
about one hundred thousand of New York’s 
leading farmers and home makers, | dare to 
prophesy that the cause of more and_ better 
hooks more available, promised in the plans for 
county libraries, would appeal to the county 
farm and home bureaus as another avenue lend- 
ing aid in public service.” 

LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

\t the Friday morning session, presided over 
by Paul M. Paine, William F. Yust enumerated 
the chief points of this year’s library legislation 
in New York State. Mr. Yust’s more extended 
summary of these points will be found in the 
Lisrary JourNAL for September |, p. 687-690: 
693-4: and in the present number 815-816. 

: RECRUITING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 

Mary Aileen Ahern then opened the discus- 
; recruiting for librarianship. Miss 
\kern said in part: “In recruiting for library 
service, librarians need to be careful that the 
pleasure and profit in library service promised 
are at least equal to the expectations aroused in 
the candidates.” Attention should be paid to 
the physical and mental fitness of the recruit. 
and it should be remembered that “no amount 
of delight in reading, comely geniality, or even 
desire to please, will make up for lack of real 
Tho war conditions are largely 
to blame for of good workers, a 
sood share of the blame must be laid upon 
head librarians, who expect their staffs to work 


sion of 


scholarship.” 
the scarcity 


for less than a living wage, and especially upon 
those “who are willing to accept advancements 
in their own. salaries while refusing a 
much smaller and much more necessary advance 
to members of their staffs. . Phere is no ques 
tion that if the head librarians of the country 
took the same interest in the salary schedules of 
their libraries that the school principals and 
taken in the salaries of 


the results would be 


superintendents have 
teaching staffs, 
to the credit of all concerned. .. . 

Edward I Stevens spoke briefly of the obli 
cation of the library schools to select only the 


their more 


Pry 


hest people for the profession, quoting the rr 


port of the New York State School that libra 
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rianship is too easy to get into and giving some 
pitiful lay conceptions of the profession. Flor- 
ence Overton spoke of recruiting methods and 
results in the New York Public Library, which 
has found the high school a poor hunting- 
ground for assistants of permanent value but 
which has found college students interested in 
summer substitute work which will doubtless in 
many cases lead to a joining of the ranks. The 
Brooklyn library as reported by Mary Case- 
major has had similar experience. 

What constitutes an attractive field vocational- 
ly considered, and how far these conditions are 
met in New York State was the topic dealt with 
in Anna G. Hall’s paper. The essential points 
are: many and frequent openings, allowing for 
variety of experience and for increase in respon- 
sibility and remuneration, recognition of train- 
ing and experience, opportunity for leadership 
and display of initiative and for pleasant social 
and intellectual life, and, finally, adequate 
salary. 

Cities with a population of from 10,000 to 
50,000 should afford the best field. In New 
York State there are forty-eight third class cities. 
and of these two have no library while one is 
just opening a library. One library has an in- 
come of $1.30 per capita, two have 50 cents. 
seven have 40-48 cents, six have 30-36 cents. 
thirteen have 20-29 cents, nine from 10-19 cents. 
two have 5 cents, one has 4 cents and one has 
2 cents per capita. 

Of the chief librarians in these libraries, 
twenty-one are without college or library train- 
ing, three have college, but no library training, 
while of the staffs, only six members have had 
library training and this includes summer 
courses. 

There are twenty-eight librarians having salar- 
ies under $1200, three of whom have had a 
year’s training, six a summer course, and nine- 
teen no training; seventeen have salaries over 
$1200, four of these having a year’s training, 
eight a summer course and five no training: 
three have salaries of over $2000. Of the four 
hundred and twenty-five village librarians in the 
State, eighteen have attended summer school and 
fourteen have had regular library school train- 
ing. 

Better conditions will doubtless be brought 
about by a combination of school library and 
public library salary for one trained person, 
and by the establishment of county libraries. 

“The Library Workers Association,” wrote in 
part its executive secretary, Marian C. Manley, 
“thinks of the business of recruiting for library 
work and of the work of an employment bureau 
in much the same light. Both involve putting the 
people best fitted for certain kinds of work in 
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touch with the opportunities along those lines. 
The Association’s idea is to present library work 
as a field offering many opportunities to the men- 
tally alert, when that quality is combined with 
broad interests, a background of general culture. 
and some degree of forgetfulness of self in favo: 
of devotion toward the common good. When 
we meet possessors of these qualities, regardless 
of their college or professional training, they 
are shown the opportunities in library work to- 
gether with the means by which they may ac- 
quire additional formal training and education 
while engaged in the work. These people, when 
discovered, should be urged to go into the pro- 
fession. The necessity for professional training 
should not be dwelt upon to the discouragement 
of good material. The library schools graduate 
only a limited number of people each year 
not enough to fill the many thousand positions 
in the profession. In the meantime, they must 
be filled. Let us urge college students to take 
summer work in libraries; young people leaving 
college to consider the library field and others 
of like qualifications to come into the profession. 
When opportunities for professional training are 
more accessible the inducements for good people 
to enter the profession will be notably increased. 
Often in the past good material has been re- 
jected because of a lack of formal equipment 
and others naturally less gifted have been ac- 
cepted with the letter of professional training. 
but without the spirit. Librarians need to know 
whether the proposed assistants are fitted to do 
the particular jobs that they wish done. How 
many of them ask questions that will produce 
answers giving some insight into the applicant’- 
capacity for clear thought and direct action? 
Are assistants asked what opportunities they see 
in the positions? 

“After all, the number of degrees taken is not 
what makes for success in library work, but the 
individual’s ability to see opportunities and 
take them, and to win friends for herself and the 
library. Additional education and professional 
training may be acquired, provided the quali- 
ties are the right kind. That is what we must 
remember when recruiting for library service.” 

SCHOLARSHIP DINNER 

Paul M. Paine presided at the scholarship 
dinner on Wednesday evening when Aaariah 
Smith Root made an address on the responsi- 
bilities of librarianship as a profession: the 
obligation to bring the right people into the pro- 
fession, to educate them so as to fit them for 
seizing the opportunities for progress which the 
profession should increasingly offer, and to give 
expression to appreciation of good work done 
an appreciation of which the Association’s 
scholarship scheme is a happy example to be 
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Notable NEW BOOKS 


GREAT SEA STORIES 


N B k Edited by Joseph Lewis French 

e \ \ O O S \n anthology whose list of authors is the 
roll-call of the masters of literature 
Pierre Loti, Jack London, Clark Russell, 
























d Tend ee Masefield, Victor Hugo, etc. $2.00 
Modern Tendencies in NAPOLEON THE FIRST 
Sculpture By Walter Geer 






Y By Lorado Taft 
Lovers of art have given it a cordial wel- 
come. A charming and instructive volume nca : 
written in the inimitable style of the creator Mhird, the Romance of an Emperor.” 
of the Fountains. Four hundred twenty-nine Se OO 
illustrations. $5.00, postpaid $5.20 FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 
The Graphic Arts By Lewis Beach ($1.2 
io TEM ONE-ACT PLAYS 
A study of the processes of the graphic By Alice Cotttenbera (48 
arts: drawing, printing, engraving, etching, ; ce Gersienverg _ 
lithographing. The author is the greatest living \ sea containing the best work of two 
authority on the subject. Ready soon. One otf America’s most prominent authors of 
hundred fifty illustrations. $5.00, postpaid $5.20 the shorter drama. 


Evolution. Genetics, and FIFTY FIGURE AND CHARACTER 
DANCES FOR SCHOOLS 






A new volume of real and lasting signi 
ficance by the author of “Napoleon the 















Eugenics By Elizabeth Bell 
By H. H. Newman 2; ‘J Luca elit De 
Most thoughtful people are interested in uly illustrated with photographs and 
these subjects. Historical survey sg present diagrams and accompanied by music for 
4< . ‘trines strated. $2.75. st- : ‘ - 
status of doctrines. [lustrated 3:75, Post each dance. Indispensable to teachers 






paid $3.90. 






Two volumes, SS8.00 


Business Administration THE POISONER 
By L. C. Marshall By Gerald Cumberland 













Designed to help the modern business man = : ; , “ 
solve his problems of policy, organization, and \ powerful _ el by the author of ~ av 
operation. !n dealing with concrete situations Down in Malice. TOO 
it “gets down to brass tacks.” Ready in THE WISHING FAIRY AND HER 
Jec r, $4.00, stpaid $4.20. 

December. $4.00, postpaid $4.20 ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Introduction to the Science By Corinne Ingraham 






Charming animal stories for children, 
with eight color illustrations and many 






of Sociology 
By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess ! 
Nothing better for the person who desires black and white drawings by Dugald 
a foundation for real sociological understand- Stuart Walker. $2.50 
ing. $4.00, postpaid $4.70. . 









Also published in four parts: 
















Madeline McDowell (1) Cottontail and the Wishing Fairy 
B ki id (2) The Peacock and the Wishing Fairy 
reckKinriage (3) The Elephant and the Wishing Fairy 
ae By a P. ern gp (4) The Zebra and the Wishing Fairy 
An inspiring biography of a noted socia — : : ae bes : 
worker. Ready in November. $2.50, postpaid ach, with two color illustrations. .$1.00 
$2.65. Still Growing m Popularity 






By Ernest H. Wilkins By Bernard Shaw $2 
Ready in November. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. DUST 
By Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius $1.75 





| Dante: Poet and Apostle BACK TO METHUSELAH 





Purchase from your dealer or direct. 


The University of Chicago Press BRENTANQO’S 


| 5866 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois | Publishers New York 
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followed by other groups. In this connection 
Professor Root announced that the Ohio Library 
Association has in hand $500 for a scholarship 
fund. 

The following are the scholarship winners: 

Class A. (Less than 500 Population). Mrs. Maud 
R. Squires, Livonia; Florence E. Hawley, Sherman; Es- 
ther Smith, Lisbon. 

Class B. (Between 1,000 and 2,000 Population). Mrs. 
C. B. Rogers, Randolph; Christina McLennan, Fayette- 
ville; Adelaide E. Harrington, Sherburne. 

Class C. (Between 2,000 and 5,000 Population). Mrs. 
Alma D. Custead, Patchogue; Harriet B. Corson. Pal- 
myra; Edna J. Dinwiddie, Bath. 

Class D. (Between 5,000 and 10,000 Population). N. 
Louise Ruckteshler, Norwich; Mrs. Louise VanDuser, 
Newark; Marcia Dalphin, Rye. 

At Large. Ella E. Pease, Norwood; Helen Marjorie 
Beale, Sherrill; Ruth B. Drake, Chazy. 

THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 

The role of the library trustee in the develop- 
ment of the Oneonta Public Library was told on 
Thursday evening by Professor Arthur M. Cur- 
tis of the Normal School, Oneonta. 

FOLK LORE IN HISTORY 

A talk on folk-lore in history by Augustus H. 
Shearer opened the last evening session. Scien- 
tific history, the history written for the last fifty 
years, with its exhaustive investigation of 
sources has resulted in the writing of monographs 
on smaller fields, discrediting many of the 


stories which previously passed current as his- 
tory and which, while not fact, help to interpret 


history. Among examples given were the stories 
of Charlemagne, of William Tell, of Jefferson. 
and the hatchet story from Weems’ account. 
MOTION STUDY IN LIBRARIES 

The last paper was an introduction by Frank 
B. and Lillian M. Gilbreath* to motion study 
in libraries as a means of eliminating waste. To 
avoid repetition the authors referred the 
audience to their published works and proceed- 
ed to the explanation of the process charts: the 
functional chart which records the division of 
the work of the library into functions and the 
organization chart which records the members 
of the staff and their relation to each other. 
Process charts made in connection with a pre- 
liminary survey at the Engineering Societies 
Library were shown. Recommendations were 
made: To library associations, to undertake the 
promulgation of standards for measuring or 
testing activities and for providing for the uni- 
versal use of the best standards available: to 
library schools, intensive preparation of special 
students to apply to libraries the science of man- 
agement; to libraries, appropriations for such 
work; to librarians, the recording of work done 
and the finding out of the best practice known; 

*Frank B. Gilbreath. 
Montelair, N. J. 


Inc., Consulting Engineers. 
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and to all associated with library work welcome 
to any who offer help. In this connection the 
authors offered, not only their own services, 
but felt free to “pledge the Management Section 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Society of Industrial Engineers and 
perhaps the Committee on the Elimination of 
Unnecessary Fatigue as having already collected 
available data and the Taylor Society wherever 
their members are . . . as subject to call in 
library work.” 
RECREATION 

The afternoons were left free for recreation. 
which was offered in great variety—a hike thru 
the Ithaca gorges, a boat ride on Lake Cayuga, 
a motor trip to Enfield Falls by invitation of 
the Ithaca Chamber of Commerce, and a drive 
thru Watkins Glen. The Dante sexcentenary ex- 
hibition at the Library attracted many visitors, 
as did also the White collection, many of the 
treasures in which were shown for an hour each 
afternoon by Prof. Burr. Food fit for the gods 
was “Eggs”: A Play in Two Breaks, scrambled 
by William B. Gamble and served by a cast 
from the staff of the New York Public Library 

a near tragedy with a happy ending—in 
which the youthful enthusiast who sacrifices 
comfort and a position on the staff of “Ham- 
mond’s” (Succulent Scrapple makers) for that 
of page at the public library (and without li- 
brary training, too) thru his article in the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL, attracts the attention of Con- 
gress, occupies many pages of the Congressional 
Record, and eventually is offered the librarian- 
ship of Congress. Pleasure and business were 
most happily combined in Dr. Hill’s auctioning 
of the books sent by the H. R. Huntting Co.. 
which realized $64 for the scholarship fund. 

BUSINESS 

Officers elected for 1921-1922 are: President, 
Joseph D. Ibbotson, librarian of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton; vice-president, John A. Lowe, as- 
sistant librarian, Brooklyn Public Library, sec- 
retary, Margery Quigley, librarian of the Endi- 
cott Free Library; treasurer, Wharton Miller, li- 
brarian of Union College, Schenectady (re- 
elected). 

Votes of thanks were passed for the many acts 
of hospitality which had so greatly contributed 
to the pleasure of the meeting: To the Ithaca 
Chamber of Commerce, to the management of 
the Cornell residential halls, and especially to 
Mrs. Greider, Miss Monroe and their assistants 
who had anticipated the needs of the confer- 
ence; to Dr. Crane and Professor Burr and to 
Librarian Austin; to all who had made possible 
the scholarship awards, including anonymous 
individual donors and the business houses of 
Gaylord, Huntting and Wilson; and to the staff 
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The last word in the science of Character Reading 


CHARACTEROLOGY 


By L. HAMILTON McCORMICK 
This is in many respects the 
most remarkable study that has 
ever been offered the peoples of 
the world. 
For the first time, Character 
Analysis has been removed from 
he sphere of uncertainty and 
made an exact science. Mr. 
McCormick’s rules for reading 
character are so simple and_so 
true that anyone who studies 
this subject seriously can _ be- 
come an expert reader of char- 
acter. 

Mr. McCormick’s work is re- 
markable not only for what it contains but also for 
the manner in which it was conceived and written. 

Forty years were spent in gathering material, includ- 
ing ten solid years devoted to the actual writing. The 
first edition was revised and entirely rewritten more 
than forty times before released to the publisher. 

“Characterology”’ is a work of 7oo pages. It is illus- 
trated with charts and a unique collection of photo- 
graphs of life and death masks of renowned and _ noto- 
rious individuals, with biographical and analytical 
readings. 

It takes up every feature and tells you what each 
lifferent type signifies-—-the contour of the head; profile 
ndications; the different types of heads, foreheads. 
eyes, eyelids and eyebrows, the different types of 

ses; the mouth,,lips and teeth; ears, cheeks, jaws 
chin; hair ard neck, brain and cranium: com- 


t 


$5 at all first class book shops. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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: ’ 
Milton’s Prosody 
By ROBERT BRIDGES $5.65 
Mr. Bridges’s final word on this subject Various 
pters are devoted to Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Obsolete M 


i 
Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
and Accentual Verse 


Courage in Politics and Other Essays 
3y COVENTRY PATMORE Net $3.75 
m forty essays, now collected for the first time, 
basis being Patmore’s own copies of articles 
intended for reprinting. 


A Book of Verse from Langland to Kipling 

By J. C. SMITH $1.60 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury is a collection of lyrics, 
but there are many non-lyrical poems in English 
that readers will enjoy equally with those in 
Golden Treasury The present volume is composed 
almost entirely of these. 


The Court Painters of the Grand Moguls 

3y LAURENCE BINYON $28.35 
A remarkable work on a little known phase of 
Indian art, illustrated with splendidly coloured 
plates of choice examples. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


_35 W. 32nd St., New York 
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Business Men 
Will Ask for These 


Business Books 


\mong the non-fiction readers of your library 
there will be many who will want to read the 


lowing new 


Wall Street Accounting 
By Frederick S. Todman, M.C.S.,C.P.A. 


rhe only complete treatment of the business of 
brokerage. Every man who is interested in 
trading on the stock or commodity exchanges 
will receive valuable information from it. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the accounting 
methods and records used. This is a thorough 
revision of the author’s former work “Broker- 
age Accounting.” 
Published 1921, 352 pages, cloth binding 

Price $6.00 


io 


Science and Common Sense 


In Working with Men 
| By Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D., President North- 
western University and Mary H. S. Hayes 


Should be as popular as the previous works by 
this well known author. Deals with a problem 
that is important to everyone in business or pro- 
fessional life. Makes the subject clear both from 
the point of view of the superior and from that 
of the subordinate 
Ready October 15 160 pages, cloth binding 
Price $2.00 


e . 
Time Study and Job Analysis 
By W. O. Lichtner, Member of the firm of 
Thompson & Lichtner Co., Consulting Engineers. 
Job standardization is widely recognized as a 
vital factor in modern methods of production 
In this volume you will be able to offer—for the 
first time—an authoritative manual that supplies 
the demand for procedure in job 
standardization 
Ready September. 397 pages, cloth binding. 
Price $6.00 


specie 


Send for these books and when they arrive show 
them to the business men who come in. If you 
are not satisfied that they will be of value, they 
may be returned within thirty days of their 
receipt 


'THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Publishers 


20 Vesey Street New York City 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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associations of the libraries which, at their ex- 
pense, sent delegates to the meeting. 

It was also voted that Whereas: The Library 
Extension Division was obliged to refuse more 
than five hundred requests for traveling Libra- 
ries last year, where they were urgently needed, 
because the supply of books was inadequate, ow- 
ing to lack of funds; and Whereas: The staff of 
the Library Extension Division is being con- 
stantly weakened by resignations due to low 
salaries: and those who have remained in the 
service are doing so at a personal sacrifice; 
Therefore be it resolved: That these facts be 
brought to the attention of the Board of Re- 
gents and the members of the State Legislature 
with the urgent recommendation that a more 
adequate appropriation for books and salaries 
be made for the Library Extension Division. 

It was moved and seconded that the follow- 
ing recommendation be called to the attention 
of the incoming officers of the Association; that 
It was the sense of those present that an amend- 
ment should be proposed at the next annual 
meeting to provide an annual _ institutional 
membership and an annual individual member- 
ship with larger dues than the present member- 
ship. 

LIBRARY CALENDAR 
17-20. At Yellow Springs. Headquarters 
at Antioch College. 

Ohio Library Association. 

Oct. 18. At the Wilbraham Library, North Wil- 
braham. 
Western Massachusetts Library Club. 


Oct. 
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Oct. 18-21. At Hutchinson. 
Kansas Library Association. 
Oct. 19-20. At Ludlow. 
Vermont Library Association. 
Oct. 20. At Webster, Mass. 
Bay Path Library Club. 
Oct. 20-21. At Litchfield, Conn. 
at the Phelps Tavern. 
Annual meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association. 
Oct. 26-28. At Muncie. 
Annual meeting . of 
Association. 
Oct. 26-28. At Albany, Ga. 
Georgia Library Association. 
Oct. 28. At Portland. 
Maine Library Association. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 2. At St. Paul. 
Minnesota Library Association. 
Nov. 4. At Huntington. 
West Virginia Library Association. 
Nov. 10-11. At Indianapolis. 
Indiana Library Trustees Association. 
Nov. 10-11. At Greensboro. 
North Carolina Library Association. 
Dec. 29-31. At Chicago. 
Mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. Coun 
Other meetings planned are the Florida Li 
brary Association’s annual meeting at Tampa 
in April; that of the Idaho Library Association 
at Boise in April; Ontario Library Association 
on Easter Monday and Tuesday, 1922: New 
Jersey Library Association at Atlantie City. 
April 28, 1922. 


Headquarter: 


the Indiana Library 











MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Free Public Library Com- 
mission became the Division of Public Libraries 
of the Department of Education by the Acts of 
1919, chapter 350, consolidating the state de- 
partments. Its new quarters in the Department 
of Education are so cramped that work of all 
kinds has been hindered and delayed, particu- 
larly the handling of Library War Service 
books on foreign languages. E. Louise Jones 
was appointed agent on November 17 after 
serving as acting agent since the resignation of 
John A. Lowe in December. 1919, and made 
eighty-eight visits to libraries in the course of 
the year. 

Collections of books were furnished to 123 
libraries, and small libraries were furnished 
with collections on the Pilgrims for use during 
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the tercentenary. Other assistance rendered in 
cluded yearly subscriptions to magazines to 
ninety-two libraries; the Booklist to eighty-one: 
Audubon bird charts, recataloging supplies, and 
mending kits. Frances S$. Wiggin recataloged, 
reclassified, and installed new charging systems 
in the libraries at Hampden, Norwell, South- 
ampton, and Hanover. Appropriations totaled 
$22,700, of which $8,111 was spent for books. 
pamphlets, and magazines. 

Several useful appendices conclude the re 
port, giving details of library progress in the 
several towns and cities, statistics of the free 
public libraries, a roll of honor of donors, a 
list of towns visited, and a list of the “Advisory 
Visitors” who report conditions and needs of 
the libraries in their bailiwick to the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners. 
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Sarah C. N. Bogle 


4ss't Secretary of the A. L. A. says: 


“THE OPEN ROAD—a monthly periodical 
suitable for boys from fourteen years up. The 
exceptional boy under fourteen will enjoy it. 
Articles are well selected, clean and wholesome 
Outdoor sports are given first place but fiction 
is included. Stories of adventure are virile but 
not too bloody 

“Editorials are a bit ‘preachy’ but on ‘the 
whole the magazine takes a place not filled by 
any other. Advertising is free from obection- 
able material. 

“Would include in collections for all medium 
and large libraries and in small libraries doing 
much work with men and boys.” 


(Signed) SARAH C. N. BOGLE. 


Specimen copies of this magazine may 


be had free of charge by addressing 


THE OPEN ROAD 


249 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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DRAWING 
MADE EASY 


DRESSMAKING 
MADE EASY 


DANCING 
MADE EASY 

ETIQUETTE 
MADE EASY 

ENTERTAINING 
MADE EASY 


12mo. Cloth, Each $1.00 











Edward J. Clode, Publisher, New York 














A new thing under the sun! 


THERE are two methods of keeping in touch with what 
is going on in the world. On the one hand, such 
periodicals as the Litera Digest, the Review of 
Reviews, and Current Opinion apprise us of the march 
of events of conspicuous men and measures 

The other way is more subjective. There is a growing 
public that wants more than mere happenings: it wants 
all of its reading about politics and economics, about 
art, literature and music, to bear internal evidences of 
the modern point of view. This is not to be construed 
as slighting classical standards or the legacy of the 
past, because progress in every activity is entirely 
compatible with respect for other times and other ideals 


ry - a) .T + 

THE FREEMAN 
is a weekly magazine that meets the demands 
of this thinking group which is moulding 
\merican opinon. The FREEMAN circulates 
in every State and in twenty-six foreign 
countries. Authors and publishers turn 
eagerly to its book reviews, publicists to its 
editorials, and cultivated people, generally, 
read the whole paper because of its cosmo 
politan variety, chosen with taste and pre 
sented in well-balanced proportions. The 
I'REEMAN has proved a revelation to thou- 
sands and it awaits your codperation to 
make it an inspiration to the culture of 
your community. 

THe FREEMAN, 

$6.00 a year 116 West 13th Street, 
Send for a sample copy New York, N. Y 


BOOKS———THE WOMANS PRESS——pooks 
Red Letter Day Plays 


By Margaret Getchell Parsons 


\ collection of short impromptu plays 
be given by teen age girls including 
the “Rainy Day Plays,” “Jack ‘I the 
Recreation Green and he Potentate of Weather 
dom Phere are in addition some en 
tirely new plays suitable to special 
holidays such as April Fools Day and 

Valentine’s Day 
Price to be nounced 


The Ice Breaker He 


By Edna Geister 
Miss Geister has helped 1) 
people all over the country 
the ice In her new book she tells us 

learned to do it and outlines 
her methods,—which have always made 
parties of old, young or indifferent 
social events Price 75 « t 


TheFolk Songsof Many Peoples 


By Florence Hudson Botsford 
Mrs. Marx ©). Oberndorfer, National 
Chairman of the Division f Music, 
National lederatio ! e Womens 
Clubs, says “I thar very much 
American- jiendid and certainly. do congratulate 
splendid and certainly do congratulate 
you on publishing such a_ splendid 
ization collection, I wi lo everything im my 
power to bring it to the attention of the 
clubs.”’ Cloth $3.2 
Vol I NOW OUT Paper $2.7 
Contains 145 folk songs of the Balti 
Balkan and Slavic peoples 


Bookshops Goo Lexington Ave 
Everywhere or Lhe Womans Press) 1 riety 


rself 


how she 














806 THE 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford. The Hartford Public Library in 
the year ending June 14, 1921, circulated sub- 
stantially 100,000 volumes. The Dwight 
Branch, overcrowded like all other departments 
of the library, nevertheless led the list with 
24,596 volumes. The circulation for the year 
at the main library and the boys’ and girls’ 
room amounted to 259,313. Books, periodicals 
and binding consumed $14,195 and salaries for 
a staff of thirteen $27,350 of the total income 
of $45,053. The unemployment situation was 
responsible for an increase in the number of 
readers of magazines and newspapers, but the 
quality of these readers seemed to be an im- 
provement over that of the ordinary “lounger 
and sleeper” who frequents libraries. These 
victims of enforced idleness have manifestly 
been improving their leisure time by serious 
study of practical and vocational subjects. 

NEW YORK 

Syracuse. Outside of the main library, the 
North and South Branches and the sub-branch 
in Delaware School there are seventy-six other 
distributing points in Syracuse for the public 
library, ranging from the West Genesee sub- 
branch set up for the service of the public in the 
neighborhood of Porter School to the small 
traveling libraries in fire engine houses and hos- 
pitals. Nine new stations were opened during 
the year. The extension department of the li- 
brary accounted for 331,630 volumes in a total 
circulation of 760,852, which is more than four 
books per capita of the population of the city 
and a gain of about ten per cent over the circu- 
lation of 1919. 

The library had in all 156,012 volumes at the 
end of the year, adding 10,835 volumes and los- 
ing or withdrawing 5,286, the losses including 
all missing in a three-year period. A staff of 
34 drew $41,768 in salaries, and $13.553 was 
spent for books and binding. 


MISSOURI 

St. Joseph. The book circulation of the St. 
Joseph Public Library, Jesse Cunningham, li- 
brarian, reached the three hundred thousand 
mark for the first time in the history of the 
library, in the year ending April 30, 1921. The 
circulation of children’s books amounted to 
153,664, or 48 per cent of the total. The popu- 
lation of the city, according to the 1920 census, 
was 77,743. 

The system now includes, besides the main 
library and the Carnegie Branch, the first 
branch building erected west of the Mississippi 
river, the Washington Park Branch and thirteen 


stations. The success of a station at 


school 
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the Bartlett School for colored children indi. 
cates the possibility of enlarged service at this 
school to the colored population and the eventu 
al development of a branch library. The ex. 
tension of the library idea into the smalle: 
communities was evident from the increase in 
inquiries for information and material from the 
districts within easy reach of St. Joseph. Club 
women, school officials, teachers and pupils o| 
northern Missouri and the Kansas side of th 
river made liberal use of the library’s facilities 
all year. 

At the instigation of the Library Board an 
act was introduced and passed by the Missouri 
State legislature at the session at the beginning 
of January, 1921, and approved by the Gov. 
ernor, amending a provision of the city charte: 
to provide for a minimum appropriation of 
eight-tenths of a mill instead of four-tenths. 
At the time of the passage of the amendment. 
the increase was estimated at about forty pei 
cent, but with an increased valuation of prop- 
erty which has been made in Missouri, this 
percentage of increase has been, raised and the 
actual annual appropriation will be about 
$26,000 in excess of that granted during the 
last two years. 

The Central Library, two branches, seven 
sub-stations in the schools and classroom li- 
braries in six additional schools in the outlying 
districts were operated during the fiscal yea 
by sixteen assistants, nine less than were em 
ployed in 1914-1915, and only one more as. 
sistant than was employed in 1909-1910, when 
only the Central Library and one branch wer: 
open. Over-due Book Day was observed Satur- 
day, April 16, when persons who were retain- 
ing books on which fines had accumulated wer: 
permitted to return them and have the fines 
cancelled on this date. 

Total volumes at the end of the year were 
90,264, an increase of 4,554 volumes. Foi 
books, periodicals and binding $12,127 was 
spent, and $18,963 for salaries. Total receipts 
were $38,121. 


CALIFORNIA 


Berkeley. From a very large number of ap 
plicants for the University of California courses 
in library practice the present class of thirt 
has been chosen, that being the number which 
can be trained with the present facilitie- 
Twelve of these are university graduates, th: 
remainder all seniors who have little to do to 
craduate but to complete the twenty-four unils 
allowed them for the courses in Library Prac 
tice. To avoid creating a demand which could 
not be satisfied no effort has been made to inte! 
est undergraduates. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of the 
LisrarY JOURNAL, published Twice-a-month, at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1921. 

State oF New York, a 
County oF New York, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Holden, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Lisrary 
Journal, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher P . R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th St., New York. 
3 . R. R. Bowker 
62 West 45th St., New York. 
. «+ ELEeAnor FF. Duncan 
62 West 45th St., New York. 
: . . J. A. Hotpen 
62 ‘West 45th St., New York. 


2. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
Marion A. Osporne, Morristown, N. J. 
J. A. Howpen, 62 West 45th St., New 
F. G. Metcuer, 62 West 45th St.. New 
CaroLtyn T. Bowker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. C. Frasca, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
ELEANOR FF. DuNcAN, 62 W. 45th St.. New York. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: 


Editor 
Managing Editor 


Business Manager 


York. 
York. 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the hooks of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation, 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. A. Hotpen, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 16th day of September, 1921. 


ArMOND Frasca, 


Notary Public, N. Y., No. 191] 
Reg. No. 1368 


(My commission expires March 30, 1923) 


New York Co.. 


[ Seal.] 
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HOW TO EAT 


A CURE FOR “NERVES” 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


THIS BOOK 


by Thomas Clark Hinkle, M. D. 


tells how to prevent 
or cure 


NERVES 


7.25 at all first class bookshops 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelli inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG. 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


oS 
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The training given does not consist of casual 
courses open to any student but a carefully ar- 
ranged group, covering in scope and content 
the instruction given in one year library schools, 
that is, twelve hours instruction with practice 
and problems each week. To conform to the 
university conditions the term “school” cannot 
at present be used to embrace these courses, but 
students are accepted only for the complete 
work and none are recommended for positions 
unless they satisfactorily finish the course. 

Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Library 
School opened September 26 with a class of 
twenty-four, seven of whom came from the mid- 
dle west and New England and the others from 
California. Thirteen are college graduates and 
the others have had two years of college or li- 
brary experience. All the students have had 
at least two weeks preliminary library practice, 
and fourteen have had from one to seven years 
experience in college, public, special or camp 
libraries. 

Riverside. Nineteen students have registered 
for the long course 1921-22 of the Riverside 
Library Service School. Of these twelve are 
“regular” students (four college graduates) and 
seven “special” students. “Regular” students 
are those who have two years of college or its 
equivalent. “Special” students are those who 
have less than two years of college, but are 
graduates of high schools, and show adapta- 
bility and a fitness for the work. 

The winter school or short course will begin 
January 9 and continue for ten weeks. Follow- 
ing is a list of the teachers and their subjects: 
Mary E. Hyde, cataloging and classification; 
Louise B. Krause, the business library; Lillian 
L. Dickson, reference and documents; Alice M. 
Butterfield, high school libraries, and period- 
icals and serials: W. Elmo Reavis, book bind- 
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ing and repair work; Zulema Kostomlatsky, 
book selection and loan work; library law, busi- 
ness management, lecturer to be announced. 


ONTARIO 

Ottawa. The circulation of books from th: 
Carnegie Public Library of Ottawa showed a 
decided gain in 1920, relieved of the handicaps 
of influenza and early closing schedules ot 
1919. From 249,858 in 1919 it rose to over 
260,000. At the end of 1920 there were 20.. 
679 borrowers’ cards in force. The gains were 
made largely in the branches, West End and 
Ottawa South, and the four deposit stations. 

In 1919 the Mayor at the request of the Li- 
brary Board made application to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for funds to erect two 
branch buildings, one in Ottawa South and the 
other in Lower Town. The request was refused 
at the time and later, so that, as no other source 
of funds for library buildings appears avail- 
able, further development of branches is at a 
standstill. The Library has in all its depart- 
ments about 73,000 volumes, ten thousand of 
these juveniles. The two branches have about 
five thousand and three thousand books re- 
spectively. 

The library finished the year 1919 about 
$2,800 in debt under the working of the old 
quarter-mill rate, but is now assured of a 
reasonable income with the new law providing 
for a tax on the municipality of fifty cents per 
capita, the population being now well above 
one hundred thousand. In that year $14,873 
was expended in staff salaries and $5,455 for 
books and binding; in 1920 salaries took up 
$20,326 and books and binding $8,926. The 
staff numbers twenty-two, including assistants 
at branches and deposit stations and part-time 
assistants. 

















ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Salem, Massachusetts. Public Library. Special 
reading list on safety and first aid. Bulletin. Sep- 


1921. p. 68. 
See PLANT 


tember, 
AGRICULTURE. 

ALCOHOL 

Farmer, R. C. Industrial and power alcohol; the 

sources, production, and denaturing of alcohol, its 
manifold chemical and physical applications in in- 
dustries and manufactures, and its use as a fuel for 
internal combustion engines; technical, commercial, 
and excise aspects of the problem. New York: 
Pitman. 1 p. bibl. S. 85 c.  (Pitman’s technical 
primer ser.) 

AmHerST COLLEGE 

Young, Malcolm Oakman, comp. 


GROWTH. 


Ambherstiana; a 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIE 


bibliography of Amherst college. Amherst, Mass.: 
Amherst College. 40 p. 
ARCHITECTURE. ScHooL ARCHITECTURE. 
BANKING 
McCombs, Nelson W., comp. Select list of refer 
ences on American finance and banking from 1894 
to 1920. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Federal Reserve 
Board Library. 24 typew. p. 
Bercson. Henri. See Frencu Literature. 
Buinp, Books For 
National Library for the Blind. 


See 


Catalog of books. 


1919. 104 p. 1s. Supplementary catalog of books, 
1921. 20 p. 3 d. 18, Tufton Street, Westminster 


S.W. 1, London: National Library for the Blind. 
Cettutose. See Esters, CELLULOSE. 
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lect Y SPRING BINDER,,,. With the 
How to Select Your Inner Folder’ 
Proper Vocation SS ee 
} a oa A 
Have you discovered the position in which 9 Will bind your = % 
you will achieve the greatest success * f crag pa 
?amphlets, Lectures 
APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY R = 
eports, Reprints, 
s a new book that tells you how to investigate your Ete ? 
slents and enables you to pick the job for which you . 
e best suited and from which you will profit most. | All sizes. All bindings. 
Seon experimenting. Make sure by purchasing a copy | i,” 91] a 
al D uolied Graphology “Probably the most thorough- a to 2 oapeny 
going and authentic volume ever produced on this sub- | No holes. No wires. 
ject.” The Bookseller, Newsdealer & Stationer. | No tapes. 
Price, $2.60 at your bookstore or sent postpaid upon | ELBE FILE & BINDER 
eceipt of price. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, COMPANY 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London. 215 Greene St., N.Y 
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William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 3°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 
We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list Pay us a visit 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small, 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
2 The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 





Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all “‘shorts” reported on at time of shipment. Continvations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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CHEMISTRY, ORGANIC 

Chamberlain, Joseph Scudder. A textbook of or- 
ganic chemistry. Philadelphia: Blakiston. 2 p. 
bibl. D. $4 n. 

CHILDREN’S READING 

Ottawa, Canada. Carnegie Public Library. Books 
to read to children and for boys and girls to read. 
February, 1921. 12 p. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Public Library. 
boy; a selected list of books in the... 
p. August, 1921. 

-Romance; a suggestive list of books for girls 
in their teens. 8 p. August, 1921. 
See NUuMISMATICS. 


Being a 
Library. 6 


(COINS. 
COLLOID 
Burton, Eli Franklin. The physical properties of 
colloidal solutions; 2nd ed. New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1 p. bibl. O. $4.25 n. (Monographs on 
physics.) 
Corton Inpustry. See France’—Corron Inpustry. 
DaNnTE ALIGHIERI 
Chicago, Hlinois. Newberry Library. Dante: his 
work, his time and his influence; a select list of 
books prepared in connection with an exhibit in 
commemoration of the six hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s death. 1321-1921. 11 p. 
Epucation. See Proyect TEACHING. 
ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION 
Thornton, William Mynn. First principles of the 
electrical transmission of energy; a survey of the 
physical basis of electrical transmission, its methods 
and phenomena from the standpoint of the electron; 
for students and practical engineers. New York: Pit- 
man. 1 p. bibl. S. 85 c.  (Pitman’s technical 
primer ser.) 
Esters, CELLULOSE 
Worden, Edward Chauncey. Technology of cellu- 
lose esters. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. v. 1. 
Collective indices of 623 p.. containing 39,468 cita- 
tions of 27,372 patents; 33.740 references to 23,532 
names; 20,370 entries to 20,601 different subjects. 
The 19,611 separately numbered footnotes contain 
80,504 bibl. references. $40. 
Exportinc. See Foresen Trane. 
FINANCE. See BANKING. 
First Ain. See AccinENT 
Foreign Trapt 
Pilcher, Margaret L., comp. 
ican export trade. St. Louis, 
Vonthly Bulletin. August, 1921. 
France—Corton INDUSTRY 
Forrester, R. B. The cotton 
a report to the electors of the 
New York: Longmans. Green. 


PREVENTION, 


Backgrounds of Amer- 
Mo.: Public Library. 
p. 172-222. 


industry in France; 
Gartside scholar- 
ships. 4 p. bibl. O. 
$3.75 n. 
French LITERATURE 
lurquet-Milnes, G. 

a study in Bergsonism. 
bibl. D. $2.50 n. 
GrocRaPHY, POLiTIcAL 
Bowman, Isaiah. 
litical geography. 
Co. 16 p. bibl. O. 
Great Brirarn—ARMyY. 

INptA—RELIGION 
Farquhar, John Nichol. An outline of the religious 
literature of India. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 43 p. bibl. O. $9 n. 
lowa, UNIVERSITY OF 
lowa. State University. University bibliography, 
1918-1920. lowa City. la.: The University. 32. p. 


Some modern French writers; 
New York: McBride. 33 p. 


The new world; problems in po- 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
$6 n. 
See Marieoroucu, DuKE oF 
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Mar.eoroucH, JoHN CuHurcHiLt, First Duke 
Atkinson, Christopher Thomas. Marlborough and 
the rise of the British army. New York: Putnam 
6 p. bibl. O. $4.50 n. 
MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Gutteridge, William H. 
town of Maynard. Mass. 
1 p. bibl. D. $1.05 n. 
NUMISMATICS 
Noe, Sydney P. Coin hoards. Broadway ani 
155th Street, New York: The American Numismati: 
Society. 4 p. bibl. S. pap. 50 ¢. (Numismatic 
notes and monographs.) 
PapeR-MAKING MATERIALS 
West, Clarence Jay, comp. Reading list on paper 
making materials. Cambridge, Mass.: Arthur D 
Little, Inc., Information Department. 170 p. Re 
printed from Paper Trade Journal, 1920-1921. pap 
gratis. (Bibliographic ser., no. 6.) 
PEWTER 
Masse, Henri Jean Louis Joseph. 
lector; a guide to English pewter; 
ence to foreign work. New York: 
p. bibl. D. $2.50 n. 
PLant GrowTH 
Russell, Edward J. Soil conditions and plant 
growth; 4th ed. New York: Longmans, Green. 28 
p. bibl. O. $5 n. (Rothamsted monographs on 
agricultural science.) 


A brief history of the 
Maynard, Mass.: Author 


The pewter col- 
with some refer 
Dodd. Mead. 4 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 
Phillips, E. G. Pneumatic conveying; a concise 
treatment of the principles, methods and applica 
tion of pneumatic conveyance of materials. New 
York: Pitman. 1 p. bibl. S. 85 ec. n. 
POULTRY 
Lewis, Harry Reynolds. Productive poultry hus 
bandry; a complete text, dealing with the principles 
and practices involved in the management of poultry; 
4th ed. rev. and enl. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1 p 
bibl. O. $2.50 n. (Lippincott’s’ farm manuals. ) 


Proyect TEACHING 
lowa. State Teachers College. Project teaching 
Cedar Falls, Ia.: Iowa State Teachers College. 17 
mim, p. 35 ec. 
RELIGION. See 
RELIGION 
Rousseau, JEAN JACQUES 
Foster, Elizabeth A. Le dernier séjour de J. J. 
Rousseau a Paris, 1770-1778. Northampton, Mass.: 
Smith College. 3 p. bibl. O. (Smith College 
studies in history, v. 6, nos. 1-2; Oct., 1920-Jan.. 
1921.) 
Sarety. See ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
ScHooL ARCHITECTURE 
Donovan, John J., and others. 
principles and practices. New 
p. bibl. F. $20. 
Sorts. See PLaAnrt Growth. 
Sparks, JARED 
Blanshard, Frances Bradshaw, ed. 
Gillam Storrow to Jared Sparks. Northampton. 
Mass.: Smith College. 1 p. bibl. O. pap. 
(Smith College studies in history, v. 6, no. 3, 
1921.) 
Storrow, ANN GittamM. See Sparks, JARreEp. 
TEACHING. See Project TEACHING. 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
Hendry, Donald, comp. Technical books of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Pratt Institute Free Library. 
TRANSPORTATION. See PNEUMATIC CONVEYING. 


Biste— New TesTAMENT; INDIA 


75 c. 


School architecture : 
York: Maemillan. | 


Letters of Ann 


io ¢ 


April 


1920 
28 p 
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ALFRED SMITH & CO. 
Bookbinders 
S. W. Cor. 13th & Cherry Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Job and Library Binding 
HAND WORK OUR SPECIALTY 








F res Stechert Co, Inc. 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 


The Science of Fruit Growing 


The fourth edition of the SCIENCE OF FRUIT 
GROWING and the ART OF CULTIVATION, by 
VIRGIL BOGUE, of Albion, N. Y., is now ready for 
distribution. It expresses his philosophical conclu- | 
sions of fifty years study an ha actice aS a nursery- 
man, gardener, farmer and fr grower in the center 
of the Western New York fruit belt. It is suited to 
the needs of the amateur as well as the professional. 

It explains the cause of pear blight and apple tree 
crown rot, its treatment and how to prevent it, and | 
many other favorable and unfavorable conditions 
affecting the production of fruit and grain, The book 
is indexed and is now four times its original size. 
It will be a valuable addition to any library's shelf 
of rural science books. Price $3.00, postpaid. 


VIRGIL BOGUE, Albion, N. Y. 

















DO YOU READ 


THE STEPLADDER? It’s a little journal of bookly 
ascent, published by The Bookfellows and sent to 
members each month. Pungent bookly comment of an 
unusual type. Ask for a sample copy. One dollar 
per year. 
Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














English Editions 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review; any one, per 
year $7.00; any two, $13.50; the three, $20.00. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $5.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 
$5.00 each; the two, $9.50. Blackwood’s and one quarter- 
ly, $9.50; with two, $13.50. Canada postage extra. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co.. 249 W. 13th St., New York 


DAY’S 


FOR CLEAN AND SOUND SECOND-HAND COPIES 
(Surplus Library, New Remainders, Etc.) OF ENGLISH 
Pad OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, SPORT, FIC- 

ION, Etc. 


SALE LISTS giving year of publication, published 
and reduced prices of the books offered ARE ISSUED 
MONTHLY and may be had regularly Post Free. 


SCARCE BOOKS SOUGHT FOR 
PROMPT ATTENTION TO WANTS LISTS 


DAY’S LIBRARY LTD 
(The British Library 1740) 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 
96 Mount Street, London W1.England | 

















LIBRARIANS! Enroll with us if you are looking 
for a position! Good positions in all branches of library 
work. 

If you need ASSISTANTS, save time and labor by 
writing for our free aid. 


American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONN. 








PICTURES IN FULL COLOR for HOME, SCHOOL and LIBRARY 


Send twenty-five cents (stamps) for illustrated catalogue of 


The Medici ue. 


Facsimiles of more than 2 
GREAT PAINTINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 
in the world’s art galleries and private collections 


Carin 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY 751 Boylston St., Boston Publishers 


Publishers for the United States of The Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs 








*+CATHOLIC BOOKS 
of all publishers 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 
Established 1826 





KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 





A practical help to Teachers of Design in all 
public schools and colleges. Price, One Year, 
$5.00; Single Copy, s50c.; Sample Copy, 2oc. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
543 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















G. E. STECHERT & CO., 151 W. 25th St. 


New York, agents for several hundred libraries; 
import books and periodicals through their 
European ofices—from England duty free; have a 
large stock of books and sets of periodicals new 
and second-hand. 





Fobn Morton's Bor sbop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., = .S4TON, ENG. 
Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 


Bare, Gurious, Masonic X Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice SOc per volume) 


A list of your Special wants always welewme 








Art Museums and Public Libraries 


ATTENTION! 
We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
pertanes from any part of the country. Many Art 
useums and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
of their duplicates. 


WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 in Stock 


\ll subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors Catalogue 79 
free. Commissions executed, 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 

















THE LIBRARY JOURNAL Dusit-aietne 





RALPH CONNOR WINIFRED KIRKLAND NORMAN DUNCAN 





© A Book for All Who Still Love the Circus! 





Three Golden Days 
By WILLIAM S. WALKLEY 


A book that brings back our youth—that finds its way swiftly into 
the heart, recalling emotions and memories that one had thought 
beyond recall. Illustrated. Net, $1.25 


— MO1GN1 'W S32MNVr 


What the Wild Flowers Tell Us __ By D.0. OSTERHELD 
NATURE TALKS WITH YOUNG FOLKS 


Lessons drawn from the flower subjects. Fascinating to Junior congregations, 





kindergarten groups, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc. $1.50 


Troop One of the Labrador By DILLON WALLACE 


“A stirring story of mystery and adventure, of hunts for silver foxes and hidden 
treasure.—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. $1.75 


ease Daughters JOSEPH HOCKING 
A STORY OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. $1.75 
As good as The Passion for Life’? We'll say it is. If you want to read a tale 
that will hold you spell-bound as you live in its pages—just read Hocking’s 
latest! 


The Valley of Gold DAVID HOWARTH 
A TALE OF THE SASKATCHEWAN. $1.75 
A rip-roaring story of the great Northwest country by a brand new writer. 
A tale of the Northwest, Ralph Connoresque in its wealth of incidents and 
gripping appeal. 


The Vindication of Robert Creighton DANIEL F. Fox 
A TALE OF THE SOUTHWEST. $1.75 
A strong, upstanding story with scenes laid in the Southwest. Full of action 
and, genuinely human interest. 


In His Steps To-Day CHARLES M. SHELDON 
WHAT WOULD JESUS DO REGARDING THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
HOUR. $1.25 
The greatest work from this author’s pen since “In His Steps” reached the 

previously unheard of figure, 22,000,000 sold. 


The Lure of the Leopard Skin 
JOSEPHINE H. WESTERWELT 
A STORY OF THE AFRICAN WILDS. $1.75 


Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: “That must have been an exciting hunt; 
and I congratulgte you about the leopard.” 


FLEMING H. REVELLS REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 





— NOQGT3HS "AW S214UVHD 

















FIT TO READ] ION Chissan 


158 Fifth Ave. FICTI O 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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JOSEPH HOCKING — GEORGE C. LORIMER -—- CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 











